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My wife, Jemima Jane, is a dear, sweet crea- ; 
ture; but she must havea hobby. At one time ; astonishment. 


her hobby was collecting autographs; at another 
it was ‘‘ the cause of woman ;”’ then it was making 


‘¢ New parlor chairs!” I cried, starting up in 
‘‘What is the matter with those 
we have, my dear? We bought them, only a few 
years ago, and I paid, I remember, a pretty penny 


the acquaintance of literary lions; and now it is - them. You thought them, at that time, the 


“ esthetic furniture ’’ and ‘ bric-a-brac.”’ 
‘“‘ Bric-a-brac”’ is a felicitous phrase. 
like “‘ break your back.” Let your wife, good 
sir, once catch the epidemic, and you will realize 
this to your cost. Nor is this the worst. 
house will be turned topsy-turvy, with a litter of } 
old brasses, old crockery, old everything, till, at 
last, it will look like a junk-shop in the Bowery. } 

Now I have always thought, in my plain way, 
that the first object of furniture was to be useful, 
and the next was to be beautiful; and that it 3 
was really possible, at least sometimes, to com- } 
bine the two. But I have lately learned that a 
chair only begins to be “‘ esthetic,”” when it has ; 
ceased to be comfortable; and that a room is 
never “ gsthetic’”’ until it is papered, or painted, ; 
so dark, that you cannot see anything in it. } 
Moreover, nothing ‘‘sesthetic’”’ is cheap. To be 
cheap would be vulgar, and nothing vulgar is; 
“esthetic,” Q. B.D. Professor Analysis was at 3 
our house, the other night, at the meeting of the 
** Social-Cult Club,’’ and lectured on house-decora- 


beth, Queen Anne, Rococo, and Louis Quinze, but 
Iam sure nobody knew exactly what he meant, 
and I suspect he did not know himself. 

The first hint I had that Jemima Jane had taken 
up “‘ sesthetics,”’ was when we sat by the fire, one 
cold, winter night, and listened to the sleet rattling 
against the windows. I had just dined, and dined 
on my favorite dishes, and had smoked one of my 
favorite cigars, and was feeling a good deal like 
Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters, only, I suppose, more 
so. Suddenly my spouse came behind me, and 
leaning fondly over the back of my chair, said: 

‘** Absalom, my dear, don’t you think we could 


afford new drawing-room chairs ?”’ 
Vou. LXXIII.—12. 
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pink of perfection. They’re comfortable—”’ 

I had begun very bold and positive, but as I 
proceeded, my wife fixed me with her eye, as the 
Ancient Mariner did the wedding guest; and my 


Your ; courage began, from that moment, to ooze out, and 


my speech to falter. 

“« My love,” said Jemima Jane, in a tone of 
benign compassion for my ignorance, ‘‘ the chairs 
are not the ‘correct thing’ at all. Why, they 
have curved legs; and you heard what Professor 
Analysis said, the other night, about curved legs.” 

“‘No, I had forgotten. But now I think of it, 


i his legs are curved; in fact, he is frightfully 


bandy-legged. No wonder he—” 

“ Absalom,”’ interrupted my wife, sternly, “‘no 
improper levity. I was speaking of curved legs to 
chairs as not being esthetic, as you well know.” 

“‘Not esthetic,’ I cried. ‘Good gracious, 
what is esthetic, then? Our chairs follow the 
flowing curves, not only in legs, but everything; 
the flowing curves which the Greeks held to be 
the line of beauty—”’ 

Jemima Jane interrupted me again. 

“You are incorrigible, Smith.’’ She always 
calls me Smith, when a trifle yexed. ‘ You know, 
or ought to know, for Professor Analysis made it 
very clear, that wood should only be worked in 
straight lines, and that, therefore, curved legs to 
chairs are an outrage.” 

“Oh?” I ejaculated. 

“The grain of wood is straight, and therefore, 
chair legs should be straight.” 

“Ah!” I groaned. — 

**You are enough to ‘ecmatn a saint,” cried 
Jemima Jane. ‘‘A block of wood couldn’t be 
less esthetic.” 

“ Especially if it went against the Ts 
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her answer, I suppose, would have been to fling 
the tongs at my head. Ladies, however, do not 
fling tongs. But they have an equally effective 
way of punishing their liege lords, as others than 
Lishop Proudie know. There are terrors to which 
the terrors of tongs are nothing, - To make a long 
story short, I bought my peace, by buying, for 
Jemima Jane, dear, sweet, forgiving soul, an en- 
tirely new set of parlor chairs. The chairs were 
purchased on the recommendation of Professor 
Analysis. I was not consulted at all. I have 
found them straight, stiff, and fearfully uncom- 
fortable. They are black, and have sage-green 
coverings—sage-green that looks as if it was faded 
before it was born. My back aches whenever I 
sitononeofthem. But then they are ‘‘ssthetic,”’ 
and that ought to be a consolation. 

The new chairs of course led to new carpets, 
new hangings, new everything, including of 
course, new bills, and very big bills, too. Jemi- 
ma Jane soon discovered that the old carpet was 
not the ‘correct thing’’ either: in fact that a 


carpet, covering the whole floor, was not “ ses- ; 


thetic:’’ the proper fashion was to have the 
boards stained, or laid in colored woods—parqueiry 
I think she called it—and then a square carpct 
put downinthecentre. ‘If we can not afford the 
harlequin woods,” she said, “let the floor be 
stained to imitate walnut.” 

“Tsn’t that a sham?’ I said; ‘and I thought 
no sham was ‘ wsthetic,’ my dear.”” But she did 
not deign to reply. So we had the woods. 

When the pocket handkerchief of a carpet was 
set down in the centre, with the chairs and lounges 
ranged around on the cold floor, it looked, as 
Jemima Jane said, ‘perfectly bewitching ;”’ 
though, I confess, the mere sight of it made me 
sneeze, for it was a winter night. 

She had lighted, not only the side lights, but 
the chandelier also, the first evening after the 
transformation, and was walking up and down 
the parlor, with her hands behind her back, like 
a sort of female Napoleon after Austerlitz. -‘«Con- 
fess now,’’ she said, exultingly, “that it is an 
improvement, Absalom.” * 

“Oh! to be sure, my dear,’’ I replied, “ Yes !’”’ 
But I said to myself, ‘‘it looks as if we couldn’t 
raise money enough to carpet the whole floor.” 

The new curtains were of some loosely woven 
fabric, called, I think, raw’silk, that looked like 
coarse teazled cloth before being dressed. They 
were striped horizontally, like a convict’s garb, 
or a burnt beefsteak, and were hung from walnut 
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If Jemima Jane had been the wife of a ‘‘ navvy,”’ } 
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especially, in so-called black oak, vouched for by 
the dealer to be medieval, and really believed by 
Jemima Jane to be so. 

‘My dear,” I said, in a tone of mild expostula- 
tion, ‘“‘you surely don’t believe that.¢ Real old 
work is exquisitely carved, clear and sharp in 
every detail; and the wood of almost a satiny 
surface, the result of age. This looks as if made 
of cork, dyed; and the carving is not even second 
rate.” 

‘“‘That proves its antiquity,” quickly retorted 
Jemima Jane. ‘The wood is worm-eaten with 
years. The carving was done when the execution 
of artists was weak, but when their divine inspi- 
rations of form and combination were colossal.” 

‘“‘Humph!’ I said. ‘Divine inspirations! 
My dear, if you go on, you'll turn out as eloquent 
as Professor Analysis,’ and I thought to myself, 
though I did not say so, ‘‘and as incomprehensi- 
ble.”” But I did say, ‘The very price ought to 
convince you the cabinet is an imitation: real, 
old work would be worth five times as. much.” 

«‘T would rather take the opinion of Professor 
Analysis, who is an expert, than yours, my dear, 
who know nothing about it,” said Jemima Jane, 
icily. ‘The professor assures me the cabinet if 
of the fifteenth century.” 

‘‘ Fifteenth nonsense,” I ejaculated. ‘‘They 
make ship-loads of just such stuff in Venice, 
Flanders, France, and even, now-a-days, in New 
York, staining it, to make it look antique.” 

Her last hobby, I may add, is old china. There 
are half a dozen other ladies, who have the same 
mania, and when they meet together, at an “ ws- 
thetic”’ tea, as they do often at our house, the 
clatter is worse than it was at the tower of Babel. 
I hear Augustus Rex, old Chelsea, Delft, Rose 
Du Barry, Kaga, Kiota, Satsuma, Buino Retiro, 
Capo di Monte—what that means, heaven only 
knows—Celadon, Fleuri, old blue Nankin, Crown 
Derby, Lowestoft, old Worcester, Prince de Gall, 
Hague, Chantilly, Neiderviller, soft paste and 
hard paste, incised decoration, the Imperial drag- 
on, the Tycoon crest, Limoge, painting under the 
glaze, imperial yellow, old. Vienna, Marienburg, 
a resistless torrent, a Niagara, of incompreh=nsi- 
ble terms and phrases. As the discussions wax 
hotter, the fair critics all talk in the same breath, 
and together, till Mrs. Cent-per-cent, by the 
sheer force of shrill tones and powerful lungs, 


out-talks the rest, her voice soaring above the 


din, like the scream of an angry fishwoman, over 
the expostulations of a customer she is cheating. 
It was in vain that Jemima Jane sought to 


poles, the old gilt cornices being pronounced, as } initiate me ‘into these mysteries. I could see no 


so many other things were, ‘“ not correct.’? The 


new curtains were followed by new cabinets, one } 


reason why I should be called on to admire an 
ugly thing, merely because it was antique. ‘Why, 
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my dear,” I expostulated, ‘you might as well 
ask me to say that old Mrs. Million, with her 
sharp shoulder-blades, hatchet face, and thousand 
wrinkles, is alluring to gaze upon. By the bye, 
she looks like what you call crackle ware, with 
those wrinkles of hers; and her skin is as'green.”’ 

One day my wife brought home @ blue vase, 
adorned with cameos in white, and said enthusi- 
astically, ‘‘ Even you, Absalom, can see the beauty 
of this. It’s old Wedgewood.” 

“Yes! I like the classic shape, and the deli- 
cate cameos—” 

“Oh? it’s not that, stupid,” broke in Jemima 
Jane. ‘It’s the lovely surface. Feel it. | It’s 
like a baby’s skin.” 

“A baby’s skin !” I cried, bursting into laugh- 
ter. “The softest thing I know of, my dear, is 
a lady’s cheek ; and I’m sure this is as rough as 
rhinoceros hide, compared to one I know.” 

She snatched the bit of Wedgewood away. 

‘Nonsense!’ shecried. But I could see, that, 
nevertheless, she was flattered. 

‘‘ Baby’s skin,” I went on, encouraged now to 
dare some more truths. ‘Oh! I’ve heard that 
story. Howa Jew, in London, got his new china 
to feel like that, by immersing it in a tank of 
water and decayed leaves, till the slime became a 
part, as it were, of the porcelain. That’s your 
baby’s skin, my dear; and perhaps this is one of 
his pieces.” 

But Jemima Jane had walked out of the room; 
she did not wait for me to finish. 

I come now to the climax of my story, for even 
a simple sketch like this must have its climax, 
just as much as the high tragedy of ‘‘ Rare Ben”’ or 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. There happened, awhile be- 
fore Christmas, a great sale of Japanese and 
Chinese goods, which threw all collectors of china 
into a féver, my wife among them. Day after 
day she sat, for six mortal hours, in a crowded 
auction room, bidding, or listening to others who 
bid. She did not buy much, however. . Generally 
her friend, ‘Mrs. Million, or her other friend, 
Mrs. Cent-per-cent, happened to want what she 
wanted, and so out-bid her, though with many 
apologies, and regrets, and nice little speeches, 
such as very fine, “tip-top society”’ ladies know 
how to indulge in, while wishing to cut your 
throats. She secured, in consequence, only what 
they did not care for, as a jackal gets merely 
what the lion of the forest leaves. 

The last day, however, brought its compensa- 
tion. Providence had been kind, and laid up 
Mrs. Million with a sore-throat, while Mrs. Cent- 
per-cent had over-eaten herself, at dinner, the 
night before, and was in agonies in consequence, 
with two doctors.dosing her with draughts. There 





was a famous Saisuma bowl to be sold, on this 
last day, ‘‘ marvellously decorated,’ as the cata- 
logue described it, (‘a Buddhist’ deity, with in- 
cense burner,” ete., ete. On securing this bowl, 
my wife, dear soul, had set her heart. I shall 
never forget the enthusiasm, with which she 
recounted her triumph, for she bought the bowl, 
I may as well say, after a brisk competition, 
against a host of competitors. She kindled, as 
she told the story, as Addison kindled on hearing 
Chevy Chase. 
“My love,” she said, leaning, eagerly, over 
the dinner table, and letting her soup get cold, 
‘‘when the time came for that bowl to be put up, 
I was all ina tremble, would you believe it? The 
auctioneer held it up, turned it round so that all 
might see it, made a short speech about its merits, 
and the ‘ wsthetic’ peauty of the principal figure, 
and then said, who bids? I tried to speak, but 
my heart was in my throat. There was a pause. 
The auctioneer looked round the audience, and 
cried, ‘ Will no one give me a bid for this superb 
Satsuma bowl, the rarest specimen that ever left 
Japan?’ Somebody said, ‘Tendollars?’ ‘What?’ 
said the auctioneer, with ineffable scorn, ‘Ten 
dollars only for this marvellous bowl, to which 
there is no equal, not even in the Japanese Pal- 
ace at Dresden.’ By this time I had recovered 
my breath, and catching his eye, said, faintly, 
‘Twelve.’ He saw me, and answered, ‘Twelve 
dollars is bid for this wonderful bow], that would 
be cheap at a hundred.’ A new voice now cried, 
‘ Fifteen.” The auctioneer looked quickly at the 
spot, from which the sound came, and then at 
me. . ‘Fifteen is bid; shall I say seventeen, 
madam?’ I nodded. ‘Seventeen is bid,’ said 
the auctioneer. ‘Eighteen,’ said my competitor. 
‘Twenty,’ I cried. ‘Twenty-five, said a new 
voice. ‘Twenty-eight,’ I retorted. And so the 
struggle went on, three or four others joining in, 
till some one bid fifty. At this I bid ‘ fifty-five.’ 
After that the competition waxed hot and fast. 
It was between me, and somebody I could not 
see; and the bidding went on by fives, no longer 
by twos or threes. There was a thrill through 
the whole room, when, at last, the bidding rose 
toa hundred. This was the bid of my antagonist. 
I tell you, Jones, my blood was now up.” She 
rose from her seat as she spoke, and looked at 
me, across the table, as if I was the fortress of 
Badajoz, and she was going to storm it, as you 
may read in Napier’s brilliant work on the Penin- 
sular War. ‘Yes! my blood was up; I was 
determined to go to the death for that bowl. 
‘One hundred and ten,’ I cried, ‘One hundred 
and ten,’ repeated the auctioneer, and looked for 
my adversary. Butthere was no response. ‘One 
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hundred and ten,’ said the auctioneer again ; 
‘will any one bid one hundred and twenty?’ 
But no one did bid a hundred and twenty. There 
was a long pause. Then the bowl was knocked 
down to me. Absolutely, Absalom, there was a 
cheer, actually a cheer; and I heard one gentle- 
mnan, near me, whisper, ‘ What a plucky woman!’ 
And there’s the bowl, and it’s a beauty, and I 
wouldn’t take two hundred for it, for I suppose 
it’s the only one of its kind in the world.”’ And 
she pointed, triumphantly, to the trophy, which 
she had brought into the dining-room, and put 
on the side-board, in full view, that she might 
enjoy its beauties, while she ate. 

“Very lovely,” I said, affecting equal enthusi- 
asm. The bowl, I may remark, was decorated 
with a black-faced man, (I do not like to use the 
phrase ‘‘nigger’’), uglier and blacker than a 
gorilla, with a sort of yellow halo round his 
head, like a dilapidated and dirty sombrero. I 
said to myself, ‘‘ This is Darwin’s missing link.”’ 
But I exclaimed aloud, ‘What color! © What 
artistic feeling! Absolutely divine!” 

Of course, that night, Jemima Jane lit all the 
lights in the drawing-room—parlor we used to 


call it, but that name is not “‘ esthetic’”’ enough 3 


now—and tried a dozen places in which to put 
her treasure. At last she selected the top of a 
pedestal, on which a bronze bust of the Antinous 
Bacchus stood, removing the bust to an insignifi- 
cant corner, as our wives, after we are dead, 
remove our portraits to the garret. 

“The very place for it,” she said, contemplat- 
ing it from a distance. ‘Why didn’t I think of 
it at first? Everybody will see it there. I never 
could understand what people fancied in that 
Bacchus, with his weak mouth, and his hair 
dressed like a woman’s. Why don’t you speak, 
Absalom? Don’t you ‘admire the bowl ?”’ 

«Admire it?” I cried,’ enthusiastically, ‘I 
can’t find words, my dear, to express my admi- 
ration!’ I broke off, as if overpowered, and 
struck an attitude, with uplifted hands. 

‘I thought so. I knew you couldn’t,”’ she 
interrupted, triumphantly. ‘The only bowl of 
its kind in the world.” 3 

I do not believe Jemima Jane slept much, that 


night. She pretended she did, but she tossed and 
tossed, muttering, ‘‘the only bow] of its kind in the 
world.’’ When she did sleep, she was dreaming, 
I am sure, and dreaming of the bowl. I could 
see her hands were clenched, and she said, “ no, 
you shan’t have my bowl.” She was fighting an 
imaginary enemy, perhaps Mrs. Cent-per-cent. 


Perhaps she had the night-mare, however, for she: 


had eaten sausage for supper. 

Jemima, God bless her, descended to breakfast, 
happy, smiling, as fresh as a new-blown rose. 
She always looks as fresh as a new-blown rose, at 
breakfast, I may remark. 

I was saying to myself how pretty she looked, 
in the intervals of thinking how unusually good 
the coffee was, and wondering if the cook intended 
it as a prelude to asking for more wages, when, 
suddenly, there was a tremendous crash, from the 
drawitg-room overhead, followed by a shriek, and 
that succeeded by portentous silence. 

Jemima Jane sprang from her seat, as if she had 
heard the Judgment trump. ‘‘Gracious heaven,” 
she cried, ‘‘can anything have happened to my 
bowl?’ She was pale.as death. 

In a moment more, she was off, catching up 














her skirt to prevent tripping; off like a mad 
Pythoness, or female dervish (only there are no 
female dervishes), or whatever you like. 

I followed, A few steps carried me up to the 
drawing-room. I reached there just in time to 
hear Jemima Jane shriek, and to imagine, for I 
was behind her, and could not see, what her face 
must be, as she looked at the ruins. 

For, alas! it was the bowl. The parlor maid 
had been dusting, when a band of music, in the 
street, attracting her attention, she had rushed 
to the window; and in passing, the duster, which 
she held loose, had caught in the bowl, and 
dragged it off its pedestal. It lay now, on the 
floor, smashed into a thousand pieces. 

Jemima did not faint, as, at first, I thought 
she would. She was, as the old gentleman in 
the auction room had said, ‘‘too plucky.”’ But, 
the maid, who had been the cause of the catas- 
trophe, will remember that morning, and J emima 
Jane, to her dying day, even if she lives to the 
age of Methuselah. 
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Great deeds, lie not where banners wave, 
And battlements are riven. 

A name on earth, is only great, 

If registered in Heaven. 


Life’s duties, which have strongest claim, 
And fail.no hour to woo us, 

Are simple oneé, unknown to fame, 
Which lie the nearest to us. 
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been a talk of an excursion to the village, with a 
and where I please !”’ breakfast at the chateau. Unluckily, Mrs. Carlyle 

«JT do not doubt it.” had one of her headaches; these headaches in- 

Two voices: one, young, hot, and passionate ; } variably lasted for three days, and she was totally 
the other low and firm, with a touch of pained ; unfit for any exertion for at least two more after 
sorrow. the pain itself subsided; and the girls were in 

The speakers were standing in a quiet, narrow } despair at the idea of giving up the frolic. For 
street of Rouen, that strange old Norman city, } de Brézé had to return to Paris on business, and 
and underneath the famous belfry tower, whose } this was the only day left him, in which to epen 
clock and curfew is its pride; standing facing the ; his doors to the fair American. And so Nina, 
dial, and gazing up at it from the archway ; and } not to be baulked in her whim of seeing the in- 


««] TELL you, once for all, that I shall go when 








yet Nina Sutherland had neither thoughts, nor 
eyes, for anything, except the quiet, rather proud- 
looking man beside her. 

The rest of the party had gone on, leaving Nina 
and Hugh Loring to follow them. Mrs. Car- 
lyle, Nina’s aunt, had, in a weak moment, taken 
that young woman under her wing for a year’s 
trip to Europe, but had long since given up the 
problem of how Nina was to be ‘‘ managed.” 

Loring was an old friend of Nina’s, who had 
followep her ove to Europe. Now, before he had 
been near her for a week, it was all over with him. 
Not that Nina would allow to her aunt or cousins } 
that they were engaged, ‘‘Oh, no! Hugh and she 
were dear friends; yes, very dear friends,’’ ad- 
mitted the young lady, with flickering color, to 
Clarke Lindsay, one day, ‘‘ but as for being en- 
gaged—I forbid the subject.” And Lindsay } 
shrugged his shoulders, but retained his convic- 
tions for all that. 

But it was not because of Lindsay’s attentions, 
persistent as they were, that the present state of 
things had come to pass. The party had a recent 
addition to its numbers, in the shape of a young 
French count, whom Nina had known in aly | 

last winter, and whose beautiful old chateau stood } 
not far from Rouen. And Nina, being a born 
coquette, and full of the folly of her nineteen 
years, was flirting with him, in a way that would 
have been perfectly understood by her own coun- 
trymen, but which the Frenchman took to mean 
that the girl would marry him, whenever he made } 
up his mind to offer her his hand, and as he} 
wanted money, he intended to do it. 

Loring had been away on an excursion of ten 
days in Britainy, and returned to find de Brézé } 
monopolizing Nina, in a way that offended his } 
good taste. He bore it without remonstrance, } 


terior of the old chateau, had calmly announced 
her intention of going with the two girls, her 
cousins, and both younger than herself, and 
Clarke Lindsay; Loring, if he chose. 

It was, of course, according to foreign ideas, 
an utterly improper and unheard of caprice, only 
indulged in by those “crazy Americans.’”’ But 
Mrs. Carlyle was really too ill to understand what 
her mad-cap niece and daughters proposed doing, 
or even her languid indifference would have been 
roused to remonstrate. So Loring, to his amaze- 
ment, was informed by Nina, that her aunt had 
consented to their going, in the same breath in 
which the young lady desired his attendance. 
Now, Loring had an important engagement to 
keep, that day, at Dieppe; and it was absolutely 
out of the question, that he should break it and 
accompany Nina; and it was equally impossible 
for him to get a return train from Dieppe, until 
five o’clock in the day, which would be too late 
to go to the chateau. Under these circumstances, 
he had thought it but reasonable to request Nina 
to give up the visit, and his remonstrance might 
have succeeded, but for a chance, mischievous 
remark of Emily Carlyle. Far would it have 
been from Emily’s mind, to make serious trouble 
between the pair, but she was likewise possessed 
with an eager desire to see the chateau Brézé; so 
she goaded Nina into rebellion, by asking whether, 
“¢ Sir Hugo’ would give his permission?’ After . 
that, Nina would have dared almost anything, 
rather than fail in her plan of a day’s frolic. 

So she turned a pair of defiant eyes on Hugo, 
and answered, “I am glad to find you know me 
so well! Don’t you think, after this, that you will 
see I am not to be controlled ?” 

The blood rushed into his face. For half a 
second, he was tempted to make a reply as hot 


for several days. But that morning there had ‘ and foolish as herown. Then his yore ie 
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came to his aid, and the love, that spoke in his 
eyes, had a shade of pity with it. 

“‘ My dear,” he said, gently, ‘‘ I am older than 
you, perhaps some would say that ‘there is too 
much difference in our ages for perfect love to 
exist, that the tinge of grey in my hair speaks 
too plainly of the years that lie between us—but 
I do not think so. You know that, Nina. And 
I tell you that you will deeply regret your folly, 
if you do it; which I trust you will not, when I 
add that this is my first and last request.” 

Nina felt as if a cold hand had clutched her 
heart-strings; but reckless passion possessed her 
soul, and so she hurried on, putting her good 
angel aside. 

‘“‘T am tired of hearing you quote your ‘age,’”’ 
she said, coldly. ‘If you are to be lecturing 
me perpetually, we had better put an end to all 
this—-at once !’’ 

Had the sun gone under a cloud? Had the 
day grown hopelessly dark? A mist seemed to 
rise before Hugh, shutting out the quaint, grey 
tower, and the glimpse of blue sky above the 
narrow street. For a moment, he made no an- 
swer; and Nina took advantage of his silence to 
dash down the hill. But before she reached the 
rest of the party, a hand touched her arm. 

‘One moment!” The girl hardly recognized 
the voice, it was so oddly husky. ‘Do not be 
afraid of another lecture? Of course, I can now 
have no right to interfere. But, Nina, before 
yonder belfry sounds curfew to-night, I feel that 
you will be sorry for your wilfulness. It may be 
some comfort to you then, to remember that I 
said, ‘I forgive.’’’ With these words he left her. 

Notwithstanding this little delay, the party 
reached the hotel, in time to find de Brézé’s 
family coach before the door—a genuine old-time 
affair, with postilions in yellow liveries. The 
count met them at once. 

«‘Ah, mademoiselle,’”’ he began, reproachfully, 
in very good English; ‘‘I began to despair. 
Madame, I am told, is indisposed; but I trust 
your fair cousins and yourself may persuade her 
to accompany you, and breakfast at my chateau, 
as you promised.” 

‘You need not fear our depriving ourselves of 
' the charming excursion, count,” said Emily Car- 
lyle, with the audacity of her seventeen years. 
‘* Mamma isn’t able to hold up her head, and will 
be in that wretched condition for at least two days 
to come; but we are going—Amy, Nina, Mr. 
Lindsay, and myself.”’ 











“That is, if the count will have such a juvenile 
party, Emily,’’ she said. 

De Brézé was no fool, and yet, for a moment, 
he was beguiled into fancying that the beautiful 
American had actually been so unhappy as to fall 
in love with him; and comforting himself with 
the thought, that,if she did not care for les con- 
venances, he need not, he made polite answer, and 
proceeded to assist the girls into the coach, 

It was a ride of seven miles. Up through the 
quaint streets of the old town, the town of all 
others, that seems to have lain sleeping these 
many years, and around which there hangs:a 
curious aroma of the middle-ages. One can 
almost fancy that you see the nodding plumes, 
and brilliant armor of the knights and nobles in 
Duke William’s train, wind in and out the steep, 
narrow streets, while from yonder gabled windows 
some fair Norman dame waves a silken kerchief 
to her passing lover. Then on, over the hill, 
where stands the lovely old church, and far below 
your feet, the blue water sparkles in the sunshine, 
while on either hand before you are green banks, 
doited with scarlet poppies, and blue corn- 
flowers! 

But Nina saw nothing of this. I think there 
are times, when a veritable, almost a. visible, 
spirit of evil enters into us women, and silencing 
our better angel, leads us into pain and suffering, 
with our eyes wide opened. It was such a 
moment with. Nina then. Had Hugh been near 
her, perhaps his very presence would have 
exorcised the demon, and brought back her 
betier-self; but in his absence, resentment and 
self-indulged temper ruled. And yet, never had 
she been more witty and brilliant, more thoroughly 
charming, than that day. 

At last the old grey towers of the chateau came 
in sight, and the girls were wild with delight, 
as the coach rolled up into the court-yard. Two 
ancient retainers stood bowing at the steps, while 
de Brézé’s valet, an. exquisite, who looked 
strangely out of place by their side, assisted the 
party to alight. The chateau was really, worthy 
the exclamations it called forth from the party; 
for it was replete with grand old tapestry, china 
and paintings. To be sure, the best of the latter 
had gone to pay Léon’s gambling debts; but the 
quaint family portraits still remained—until he 
should chose to emulate Charles Surface—and 
they were well “worth looking at. The party 
roamed through the old halls and bed-rooms. 
From the apartment, where Countess Genevieve, 


Ail the count’s savoir vivre did not prevent a} Léon’s great, great, grandmother, had mixed 


slight look of surprise, which, transient as it 


deadly potion, with her own fair hands, drank 


was, caught Nina’s keen eyes, and only added to } it, and lain down to die, on the huge, four-posted 
her resentment against Hugh. 





} bed, because her lover hed proved false, and 
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betrayed her to her lord; from that ghostly 
room, to one once occupied by Catherine de 
Medicis, and thence, through the suite, down to 
the one used by the present countess, with its 
modern luxuries, and Parisian comforts. Then 
they passed through the dining-hall, and from 
its vast and sombre stateliness, were ushered 
into a bright, modern boudoir, where breakfast 
was served in the daintiest manner. Altogether, 
it was a charming day, and might have left but 
the pleasantest of memories, save for Nina’s own 
suggestion. 

After breakfast was over, she was seized with 
s desire to explore the grounds, and park, which 
the count said were extensive; and, although 
even Lindsay looked disapproval of wandering 
about the place, sans chaperone, she persisted ; 
and, after an hour or so spent in dawdling in the 
gardens, the party scattered, Léon, however, 
keeping close at Nina’s side. 

They talked on, and on, through the beautiful 
trees, until finally, far away on the left, Nina 
spied a low, grey turret, lifting its head among 
the trees. 

“Oh, what is that?” she said, eagerly, ‘‘an- 
other chateau ?” 

“That?” said the count, with a curious smile, 
“that is an ornamental tower, very old, of which 
the lower part only is safe. Would you like to 


Nina seized upon the idea, and presently they 
reached the tower, and ascended the somewhat 
insecure-looking steps. There was a queer, low 
door just in front of them, and the rusty key 
turned in the lock with a groan and creak; but 
finally it opened, and Nina found herself inside. 

“There is nothing here, after all,’’ she said, 
disappointed. ‘‘ Nothing, except an ivy-covered 
window, with three of the panes gone, and a few 
lizards, who are rapidly deserting us,” and she 
pointed where the pretty green creatures were 
gliding quickly across the floor. ‘No, count, I 
think the park and sunshine are preferable to 
this mouldy room.” 

“Stay, chéric,”’ and to her amazement, and 
somewhat, it must be confessed, to her terror 
also, Léon closed the door, and leaned against it. 
‘‘T have much to say to you,”’ he went on, looking 
her full in the face, ‘‘and it were best told here, 
where, if tradition tells truly, many words of 
love have been spoken. It was here that Gene- 
veive met her lover, and here that—’’ 

“Count de Brézé!’’ Nina’s haughty temper 





‘was on fire now, though her tone was most con- 


temptuous; ‘I do not understand how stories of 
Countess Geneveive can possibly interest me. I ; 
have always supposed she was hardly an ances- { 





tress to be proud of. Have the goodness to change 
the subject.” 

There was a bitter, black drop of blood in the 
de Brézé line, and the currish taint showed in 
Léon’s face, as he answered, slowly : 

“Ah, why are you so curel? Have you not 
come to my house, eaten of my bread, and smiled 
my very soul away; and do you now deny me 
a touch of those lovely lips, a caress of your 
hand? Listen, Nina! you must, you shall be 
mine.” 

How the scales fell from her eyes! She abso- 
lutely loathed him, at that moment. Truly, this 
was dear payment for her folly. But she was as 
brave as a lion, through it all. 

‘“‘T think you are a little mad,”’ she said, coldly 
ignoring him. ‘ You invited me, with my cousins, 
to breakfast at your chateau; I have done so. 
With many thanks for your hospitality, you will 
permit me to join the rest of the party, immedi- 
ately.” 

He laughed. It was such a sneering laugh, 
that Nina felt it as if it had been a blow. 

“You do not leave me thus, ma belle,” he said ; 
“you forget that I want you, Nina Sutherland, 
for my wife, nor will I take a refusal. Behold! 
I have only to turn the key, and here we will 
remain, until the answer be ‘yes.’ If the others 
think we have eloped—ah ! so much the better!” 

He was drawing nearer her. The first, wild 
impulse of terror almost forced a scream from 
Nina’s lips. But she rallied immediately. Not by 
look, much less by word, should he see that she 
was afraid. Fortunately, too, at that instant, she 
heard the familiar tinkle of the rude bells, with 
which the Normandy peasants deck their horses, 
followed by the merry laughter of her cousins. 
She sprang to the window, and looked out, calling 
aloud—* Emily! Oh, there you are, thank for- 
tune! Such a tiresome thing has happened. 
We came in the tower, and now the count cannot 
undo the latch of this old door, from the inside. 
How lucky you came this way. We might have 
been forced to get out of the window. Mr. 
Lindsay, do come to our assistance; its horribly 
damp here.” 

Then, as she heard Clarke Lindsay’s step on 
the stair, she turned to Léon. 

‘‘Do not dare to speak to me—to presume to 
know me again, when riext we chance to meet! 
If you do, all your world shall know how das- 
tardly a creature the man is, who, under cover of 
his hospitality and a girl’s inexperience, takes 
advantage to insult and threaten a defenceless 
woman !”’ 

He answered never a word. The blunder was 
too palpable for even his baffled rage. But he 
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made some light remark to Lindsay, and threw 
the old key away, as they came out upon the 
green sward. 

On the winding road, outside the hedge, which 
divided the park from it, stood one of the lum- 
bering Normandy carts, with its white cover, and 
big horse; and it was the bells of this old 
fashioned team that she had heard. Emily was 
bartering with the old peasant-woman for some 
strawberries, and two bright-eyed, brown-faced 
children were peeping out from under the seat. 

An idea flashed across Nina’s brain; she would 
not subject herself to another moment’s en- 
durance of de Brézé’s hateful society. She would 
pay the market-woman to let her ride into town 
in the cart. 

To evolve an idea was to execute it, with Nina’s 
quick, impulsive temperament; and so she ran 
up to the old peasant, and in rapid French, 
which she spoke with the ease, almost, of a 
native Frenchwoman, propounded her plan. 

She had never ridden in a market-cart, she 
said, and among such beautiful strawberries. 
Ah! what marvels they were. Would not the 
good mother permit her to occupy the seat as far 
as the Hotel d’ Angleterre, and let la petite there 
ride on mademoiselle’s knee? Of atruth, she was 
weary of riding in coaches. Could she not just 
once travel en paysanne ? 

All this, and much more, Nina poured forth, 
in her winning, charming way, and the old 
peasant came out of her bewilderment, and as- 
sured mademoiselle that the cart, the strawberries 
—I am sure she did not even include la petite— 
were at her disposition. 

Clarke Lindsay was loud in his protest against 
Nina’s leaving them, and Nina was forced to 
make some sort of an excuse to the count, but 
Emily gave her shoulders a true Gallic shrug, and 
remarked : 

‘* Now, that’s precisely like Nina. Don’t waste 
words on her, good people. She never can be 
satisfied to do as others do. I’m sure it’s in- 
tensely proper. The old woman won’t strangle 
her, will she?’ Whereat, even Lindsay laughed, 














that, praise to the holy saints, she had the custom 
of the very hotel to which mademoiselle wag 
going, and so would lose nothing by the lateness 
of the hour. The brown-eyed children gat at 
Nina’s feet, gazing, wonderingly, up at the pretty 
lady, her rings, her dress, and the flowers in her 
hat. 

«Ts she not lovely, Jean?’ whispered the tiny 
girl; ‘‘like Saint Cecile! Dost thou not wish to 
kiss her?” 

At last, the old town was reached. Nina 
leaned back in silence, under cover of the white 
top of the cart, wondering whether Hugh would 
be back from Dieppe, and fearing, yet half long- 
ing, to meet him. But no tall figure met her 
gaze, as they drove along the quay. She climbed 
down by herself, when the cart stopped at the 
entrance of the hotel, on the side street. Then 
she gaye the old peasant a liberal douceur, and 
bidding the children to come, to-morrow, to find 
some bon-bons, Nina went wearily up the stairs, 

The lights were burning brightly in their 
parlor, and she heard the voices of the party, as 
she stole quickly past the door, and reached her 
own room. Her invaluable maid, Flora, whom 
she had brought with her from America, rose as 
she entered. 

“Oh, Miss Nina,” she said. “Mrs. Carlyle 
has been in such a way about you. The young 
ladies got back some time ago; and they told her, 
very foolishly, that you had left them, to come 
with an old peasant. Do let me tell her you are 
here.”’ 

“Very well,” said Nina, wearily. <‘ But Iam 
tired. My head-aches frightfully, Flora. Say I 
have iaken a cup of tea—and don’t disturb me 
again.” 

She threw herself on the sofa, with a long- 
drawn sigh. Flora paused, fumbled with the 
door, and hesitatingly went away. 

Nina lay there a long, long time, with a pain, 
gnawing at her heart strings, whose intensity she 
had never conceived of. The moments rolled 
away. Still she lay, with closed, tearless eyes, 
and a longing that grew to passion, to biot out 


and Nina clambered up into the high seat, and} that day’s work. At last, she became conscious, 
with thankful heart, waved her hand to them, as} that some one was talking, in rapid French, at 
the horse started, and the cart rumbled slowly } her door, in the passage; two servants, wrangling 


down the road. 

Nina will never forget that ride. It had grown 
late, the day was nearly spent, and the sun was 
sinking, while the soft twilight began to cast its 


night. 
by petit vitesse to Havre, to await the steamer. 


over a trunk, apparently. 
‘“‘T tell you, no,” said one, ‘‘ this was to go to- 
The other, oh, fool, that thou art! goes 


mellow light over the picturesque Normandy } Dost not see that mine is the smallest? Adlons, 
hills. What boon nature was to the girl’s pas- } monsieur, the big American is in his room, No. 


sionate heart ! 


The good humored peasant chat- } 26; go, ask him?” 
tered volubly on, in her droll: patois, telling how ; 
they appeared to be so late upon the road, and} heavens, was he going? And going home? 


That was Hugh’s room! The steamer—great 
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Swiftly, silently, the door opened upon André, : —going, never to see her. And with a final 

causing him to start back in dismay. 3 choking back of the sobs, that threatened to 

« What is this?’’ Nina demanded. ‘Who goes} break forth afresh, Nina flung open her door; 

to-night ?”” } and there, facing her in the narrow corridor, 
André stared, begged pardon, and, lowering ; stood Hugh! 

his voice to the proper and respectful pitch,} What Hugh saw was a beautiful, anguished 


informed mademoiselle that Mons. Loring was to } face; two great eyes, brimful of tears; and lovély, 

depart by the early train, en route for America. pale lips, that trembled sorely. 

«He, himself, had the honor to receive monsieur’s; Bravely, she went toward him— 

commands, but Paul was stupidity itself, about ‘“*T was all you said,”’ she whispered, brokenly, 

the trunks, one of which—”’ ‘“‘and I am sorry, oh! so sorry. Hugh! don’t 
“Yes, I know,” cried Nina—‘* that is all. Do} leave me to be wretched, like this—forgive—”’ 

not disturb me again ;’”’ and she closed her door. There her voice forsook her, in a great sob. 
Her knees shook under her. She fell back} ‘My darling!” 

upon the sofa. Oh, God! was this the end? With these two softly-breathed words, Hugh 

“One!” drew her hand through his arm, and carried her 

Out, on the soft air, rang the grand old Curfew ; out on the balcony. 

bell. And there they stood, neither, for many min- 

“Two!” } utes, capable of utterance. 

“THREE !”’ ; Did you fancy I could have left you without 
The sounds seemed to fall, with absolute phy- } a word?’’ he whispered, reproachfully, at last. 

sical pain, on Nina’s heart. Back, over the girl’s; | Then Nina, made brave by his words and looks, 

soul, surged the might and passion of her love. } told him all, even her bitter experience of that 

Into darkness and oblivion, shrank the demons } day. 

of pride and self-will. Oh! howshe had tortured} Hugh drew her fondly to his heart. 

him! How she had wrung his heart! Nay,}+ “When I heard the Curfew toll, its voice 

what was that he said? ‘Before the belfry } seemed calling me to you, my child,” he said, 

sounds Curfew to-night, you will be sorry.’’} tenderly. “It said many things, with that won- 

Was she not? . And then, long-drawn—it seemed } derful, solemn tone. It told me that my bonnie 

like a deep sigh to the girl’s excited feelings— } wild-rose was a motherless girl, and as such to be 

the last, final stroke. tenderly borne with; that she was proud, yet 
“ Ning !”’ gentle, too; that I loved her, yes, more than all 
As an inspiration, the remembrance of his last } the world, and that to her—” 

words came to her; ‘I forgive!” Why not ask ‘Stop, Hugh!’’ The dainty fingers were laid, 

him now to pardon her? ever so softly, on his lips, and she hid her face 
She never paused to think: One wild idea} on his shoulder. ‘Forgiveness, Love and Peace 

possessed her. She loved him, and he was going } —that was ‘Wat THE Currew Sar.’”’ 
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But, o’er the sound of bird and lake, 
Above the pine trees’ moaning sigh, 
I hear the death song wildly break ; 
The death-fire tints the lead black sky. 
Now, in its glowing light I see, 
The painted warriors circle round, 
Now deep in shade they seem to be 
But shadows gliding o’er the ground. 


My face is wet, with soft warm spray, 
As on the beach I dreaming lie, 
And watch the vessels float away, 
Their white sails sharp against the sky. 
The crimson of the setting sun, 
Reddens the sand cliffs overhead, 
Their high tops crowned with oak and pine, 
And green vines o’er their edges spread : 


In silent pride, the prisoner stands, 
His eyes far out upon the lake, 
Ho heeds not smoke, nor burning brands, 
No jeer, or taunt, his calm can break ; 
But dip, dip, dip, a plashing oar 
Recalls me to the present day, 
I see the driftwood on the shore, 
Where, in my dream, the bark boat lay. 


And, while I dream, my thoughts go back 
A hundred years, perhaps, or more, 
When forests knew the red-man’s track, 
And bark boats lay along the shore. 
The bright sun slowly sinks from sight, 
O’er lake and hills the shadows fall, 
I hear a lone bird of the night, 
Return his lost mate’s plaintive call. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ir fresh developments, in the family troubles, 
were the cause of their sudden recall, the brothers 
contrived to conceal it from Lucy’s watchful eyes. 
Judith welcomed them with a less funereal coun- 
tenance than usual, announcing that supper was 
ready, and that her mistress was confined to her 
room with a sudden attack of illness. 

Lucy ran bustling to her, without waiting to 
take off her hat. She was the kindest-hearted 
of nurses, and had cases full of all the famous 
decoctions used by Marshalls and Lees for genera- 
tions. She found Mrs. Thayer on a lounge, very 
white and haggard, her eyes shut, and for the 
first time in her life, probably, her tongue silent. 
She had no complaint to make—was “ comforta- 
ble and happy, and would be down with them, 
the next day.” 

“She must be going to die!’’ cried Lucy, 
frightened, to her husband. “She looks as 
though the waters had overwhelmed her soul, as 
the psalmist says.” 

‘‘Your imagination runs away with you,” he 
said, tranquilly, stirring his coffee. ‘She has 
a sick headache, probably.” 

«« John was quite too tranquil. He is feigning 
indifference,’ Lucy told Christine, in confidence, 
that evening. ‘His mother has had a sudden 
blow, which has cured her of all her megrims, 
and propensity for whimpering. The poor soul 
has some reality of life to grapple with now; and 
her sons are trying to hide it from us. ‘1 wish 
they would trust me, I know I could be of use.’”’ 
And the tears stood in her eyes as she spoke 

But whatever was the secret, it did not come 
to the light. The household fell back into its 
ordinary routine; with the difference made by 
the absence of the old lady, who remained in her 
room, growing weaker and paler, and more silent 
each day, refusing, for the most part, to see any 
one but Judith. 

«‘Your mother,” said Lucy, after a fresh re- 
buff, “ will not let me prescribe for her, though 
I am quite sure quinine would bring her round 
in no time. -You,ought to-insist upon her seeing 
Doctor Falls.” 

“No doctor can cure her disease,’ he said, 
gloomily, 
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‘‘Well, such neglect may suit your notions of 
propriety ; it doesn’t mine. I believe her to be 
dying, John.” 

He rose hastily. ‘‘ It is not I who have killed 
her, then,’’ he said, and left the room. 

Lucy went as usual to Christine with her story. 
The two young women had grown intimate, and 
been driven to confide in each other; at first, 
from the necessity for Lucy to have somebody to 
gossip with upon the coming wedding, and after- 
wards, by the solitude in which they found them- 
selves, and the vague terror which beset them, 
day by day. For while the brothers came and 
went as usual, and outwardly conducted them- 
selves as was their wont, both Lucy and Christine 
felt that they acted in concert to defend her and 
her friend from the knowledge of a near, im- 
pending disaster. George worked with Christine 
in the garden, taught her, read to her as before; 
but in all he did, there was the same furtive 
watchfulness: a constant look and tone which 
reminded her of a sentinel, on guard against a 
deadly foe. He spoke of his love but seldom, and 
then the words broke through the stern control, 
which he placed over himself, hurried and burn- 
ing, as might a man’s, who dared to think of 
happiness in the presence.of a dead body. 

‘*God knows,’’ said Lucy to the girl, ‘+ what is 
coming upon us now; but you, at least, have not 
had your share of happiness in this world, you 
poor child. I don’t know any delight to equal 
that of courtship. I may as well confess it. 
Flirtation is all very well, and good fun, too, 
But to have a man like a slave, for mpnths, at 
one’s beck and nod, making himself useful and 
charming at every turn. Well, it’s to be & 
queen for a little while, my.dear. But this dole- 
ful prison, and the fashion of George’s wooing— 
all passion one ‘hour, and funereal gloom the 
next. You have lost, your chance, I’m afraid!” 

When Lucy carried the, story of Mrs. Thayer’s 
condition to Christine, it was with a plan for its 
cure. : 

“George forbade your mentioning your en- 
gagement to his mother,” she said. ‘‘ But he did 
not forbid me to tell her; and I shall do it, and 
that this very night. She has fallen into a 
moping melancholy, for the lack of something to 
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think of; and no wonder! I’d not be surprised } 


if this house made driveling idiots of the whole 
of us! She needs to be roused,: startled.’ I'll 
rouse her with the account of your engagement 
to George. Don’t say a word. My mind’s 
made up.” 

Christine did not say a word. Her own mind 
moved as slowly as her body; she never arrived 
at any conclusion concerning trifles, in time to 
act-on them; but looked on with tranquil appro- 
bation at Lucy, who hit some.nail'on the head 
oyery hour, and drove it securely home. ‘‘ Poor 
Christy!’ said Lucy.to her husband, again and 
again. ‘‘A loveable creature, but stupid as a 
cow, chewing the cud from morning until night. 
Heaven knows what would become of her, ina sud- 
den emergency. She would be totally helpless.”’ 

As evening approached, Lucy felt some little 
trepidation, at the task she had set herself. It 
eertainly did occur to her that an ill-natured 
person might, accuse her of meddling. ‘But 
Christine. is absolutely too dull to manage her 
own love affairs!’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ None 
of them see what is just the right thing to do at 
this juncture !”” 

So. comforting herself, she left the dining-room, 
where the brightly-lighted table, at least had the 
appearance of comfort; and, on the pretence of a 
headaehe, went to her own room, and prepared 
for her visit to Mrs. Thayer. 

The apartments, occupied by, the old lady, lay 
at the other end of a long corridor from her own. 
When she closed her chamber door, behind her, 
the lamp was already turned down low, in this 
passage, according to Judith’s practice. 

“Whah bin you gwine, Miss Lucy?’’ demanded 
that official, starting up abruptly from a recess in 
the hall, with a suddenness, that convinced Lucy 
that she had been keeping watch like a dog. © 

“To Mrs. Thayer’s:room,’’ she answered, with 
forced carelessness. Her guilty conscience accused 
her of trying to pry into the secret of the house- 
hold; and the old woman’s keen cyes, she fancied, 
read her purpose. 

“Yoh kin go back widout detrouble den. Miss 
Thayer am asleep, hours ago, an’ can’t be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

Lucy nodded, and turned back ‘into her own 
chamber. She left the door ajar,’ however, and 
saw that Judith kept watch for some time, going 
reluctantly down stairs at last, when it-became 
necessary to oversee the removal of the dinner. 
For but one other servant was kept in the-house- 
hold; a stolid, half-blind, German wench, who 
never left the kitchens; and it was impossible to 
leave this delicate task to her. 

As soon as Judith’s last: step was heard :below, 
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Lucy. removed her shoes, opened the door, and 
ran in her stockings lightly down the dark corri- 
dor. Coming to the door of Mrs. Thayer's 
chamber, she pushed it softly open. 

Judith had told ‘the truth. The old lady lay 
quietly sleeping on the bed; and the dimly- 
burning lamp, outside, threw a flicker of light 
over her white, thin face. 

Lucy’s heart wrenched her with pity. 

«« What ean this secret of her dead son be, which 
has brought her so near to the grave?” she thought. 
She passed into the room, and stood by the bed, 
half sorrowful, and wholly curious; her keen 
eyes searching into every dark corner, as though 
she expected to see the mystery, hidden there, 
appear in bodily form. 

She saw nothing, however, and had turned to 
go back, when a sudden draught of cold air struck 
her, coming from the solid wall, behind the bed. 

“Very singular!” muttered Lucy, bending her 
brows, to peer into the darkness, which, however, 
showed her nothing. Nght 

She passed hastily round the bed. The sleeper 
gave a low moan, and turned. 

“Poor soul! she -has been: tortured long 
enough. [I'll set matters right now,’ said 
Lucy, setting her lips tightly. Long black cur- 
tains were hung upon the wall. They were blown 
violently forward. Lucy parted‘them. Behind, 
near the foot of the bed, she found a narrow door, 
apparently leading into a closet. 

“Very curious! J never ‘was told of this,” 
she said. Ina glow of heat, with excitement, she 
pressed forward. ‘The closet was furnished with 
shelves, on each side, from-floor to ceiling. The 
shelves, filled with books, pamphlets, bundles of 
cloth, and muslin, such as would naturally ac- 
cumulate in the store room, of the mother of a 
family. Lucy paused. The closet was a proper, 
necessary closet, such as even her keen eyes 
might have overlooked. The next moment she 
saw that one entire side, shelves and all, projected 
a little from the wall. She touched it, and it 
swung easily open, like a door, showing a long, 
dark passage within. 

The secret was in her hand! She ran down 
the passage, her heart beating with fear, but 
resolved to go through with her search, whatever 
might be the result. 

At the end of this passage was a half open door, 
through which eame a dull gleam of light. She 
stopped to discover where she was. The house 
was not the manorial hall of a novel, in which we 
may expect to'find secret doors and covered ‘ways, 
but, though modern, it was large, scrambling, in 
half disrepair, and connected by long passages 
with the stables and kitchen offices. 
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The room beyond,. therefore, could not, she 
was convinced, be much larger than a closet, and 
must be built in one of the now unused stables, 
where its position could not be discovered from 
outside. It was, in fact, a granary, which had 
been turned, by the Thayer brothers, into a 
chamber, and connected by a door with the pas- 
sage in which Lucy stood. 

As she thus halted, partly daunted by fear, 
and partly to collect her wits, she heard a low, 
muttering sound from the room within, a feeble, 
indistinct voice, complaining where there were 
none to hear. 

She drew back. One of the loosely-laid planks 
on the floor rattled noisily under her feet. . The 
next moment the door opened, and a creature, 
whether beast or human, she could not tell, came 
out, and ran swiftly down the hall towards her. 

It stooped, as it ran, with its arms held out; 
stopped, tottered and swayed from side to side; 
then ran again. 

Lucy stood motionless from sheer terror. The 
door had closed behind, and the darkness was 
now complete. The figure stopped a few feet 
from her, silent, still holding out its arms implor- 
ingly. The pause gave Lucy courage to retreat. 
She began to move stealthily backwards. 

“Christine! Christine!’ The voice was like 
that of the very ghost of a man, but the figure 
did not move any further towards her. 

By this time Lucy had gained the door, and 
pushing it open, she dashed through it, trembling 
and staggering on her way through Mrs. Thayer’s 
room. The door, as she escaped, closed with a 
dull thud behind her. : 

The old woman started up, with acry. Lucy, 
having reached the corridor, rushed against Miss 
Noble, who was coming up from her own room. 





CHAPTER. XI. 

Curist1nE had evidently but lately left the 
dinner-table. She were the same gray dress, and 
white fillet in her hair, she had worn there; but 
she looked like one suddenly awakened from 
sleep. 

‘*Whose voice was that?’ she cried, wildly, 
catching Lucy by the shoulder, and looking be- 
yond her, with wide, eager eyes. 

‘‘God knows! Is this house haunted ?’’ 

At this moment, the voice was heard again. 

‘Christine! Christine!’ it eried: 

The sound, feeble at first, was now almost shut 
out by the closed doors between, 

‘Tt calls me--me! I-knéew I was not mis- 
taken !’’ said Christine, trembling all over, and 
as white as a ghost. 

Lucy, whose teeth were chattering with sheer 





OP 
terror, looked with amazement at Christine, for 
whatever was the emotion that moved her, it wag 
not fear. It was something, on the contrary, 
that was forcible and terrible enough to lift this 
girl, usually so slow, and apparently so stupid, 
to prompt and decided action. As she put Lucy 
aside, that bustling little person felt like a child, 
before her. 

Christine, without speaking, went forward 
quietly, and opened Mrs. Thayer’s door, Luey 
creeping after her. A strong light was burning 
in the room, which bore marks of great disorder; 
The bed-clothes were lying on the floor, where 
they had fallen, when Mrs. Thayer had risen. 
She stood there now, wrapped in a dressing-gown, 
her gray hair falling about her shoulders, a wild, 
eerie spectacle. 

The light, however, had put half Lucy’s ter- 
rors to flight. She recovered, at once, her self- 
assurance, the quicker that she saw that the 
secret door was closed, and that George Thayer 
was in the room. ‘He must have entered by 
that secret door,”’ coolly reflected Lucy, now as 
self-collected and practical. 

Christine went directly up to him. 

“«Whose voice did I hear, just now, George?” 
she said. But at the same time, she laid her 
hand on his arm, with a curious gesture of appeal 
and dependence. 

‘‘You have been dreaming, child,” said Mrs. 
Thayer. ‘It is this woman,”’ turning angrily on 
Lucy, ‘who is resolved to bring disgrace and 
death into the house. But she cannot do it! 
There is nothing here,” throwing out both arms. 
«An old woman’s chamber! What would you 
have, gentlemen? The person you look for is not 
here.”’ 

‘Mother! mother!’ George cried, and led 
her to a seat, and whispered to her for a moment. 
Then he came to where Christine stood, whose 
very eyes seemed to listen. 

‘Christine! -You love me?’’ he said, as if in- 
coherently. 

«God knows I do, George. But I heard—” 

“ What matter what you heard?” he answered, 
quickly. ‘You aremine. Mine! Neither the 
dead, nor the living, shall part us!” 

He threw his arms about her, and held her to 
his breast, his eyes fixed on the dark curtain. 

“I hear him!” cried Christine. ‘It is 


$ Shepard Thayer that calls me from the grave. I 


must go.’’ 
She shrank away from George, as she spoke; 
and then, with strange inconsistency, as it seemed, 
clung closer to him. 
The curtain shook, and was thrust aside. A 
man pushed his way into the room. 
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‘Shepard Thayer does not call from the grave 
by any means,”’ he said, coolly, with a half laugh. 
“He is alive, and means to have all his property 
back, especially the woman who belongs to 
him.” 

The speaker, who thus suddenly appeared on 
the scene, was a tall, emaciated man, dressed only 
in his shirt and trowsers. Lucy scanned him 
sharply, with a faint impression of having seen 
him before. ‘‘ But it is his likeness to George,” 
she hastily determined. ‘‘ Draw George out into 
a vague length, give him the black moustache, 
and scowl of the bravo in the opera, and you have 
your man.” 

“Come, Christine!’ said the intruder, as he 
spoke, leaning with folded arms against a chair, 
evidently too feeble to stand upright. But habit 
had given an imperious insolence to his very atti- 
tude of weakness. ‘‘Christine!’’ he continued, 
“you have not forgotten me, I imagine.”’ 

George loosened his hold on Christine, and 
strode forward. 

“What right have you to her?’ he cried. 
“What have you done to deserve her? You are 
silent. It is my turn to speak. I have kept 
silence all my life.’’ 

‘‘ You’ ve been a very saint for patience, George, 
that’s the fact,” said Shepard, with a good-hu- 
mored laugh; ‘‘and if you’re going to say that 
I’ve been a hard burden to bear, I’ll acknowledge 
it at once.” 

“There is more to say than your good-humored 
jesting can dispose of,’’ cried George, vehemently. 
‘And I mean to say it in Christine’s presence. 
Not from ill will to you, Shepard, but because the 
glamour must fall from her eyes, before I marry 
her.”’ 

“Marry her? It has gone as far as that, eh? 
I shall tell her the story in my own way, for all 
that. I'll rid her of the glamour fast enough. 
Nobody can say that Shep Thayer ever hid his 
short-comings, or for that matter, was ashamed 
of them. You thought mea hero, Christy. These 
are the facts of the case. I was a dead weight 
on the family, when I was a boy. Many’s the 
thrashing George and John took for me. God 
bless them! I’m grateful for it all. Then came 
the other scrapes, gambling, drinking, playing 
the deuce with Christine’s little property—” 

“You did not touch my property, Shepard. 
You were the most honorable, best of men,” 


interposed Christine, looking at him and then at § 


the rest. 

“No, Christy! I cleaned you out of every 
dollar.” 

“Shepard, dear,’ his mother’s voice inter- 


posed, ‘you needed the money. You only bor- 
Von. LXXIII.—128. 


rowed it. You would have explained it, if you 
could.” 

“Should I? You always did believe in me, 
mother,’ his voice softening for a moment. 
Then he turned to Christine, with the same melo- 


dramatic, jeering defiance. ‘‘I had no chance to 
do it; for, two weeks after I left you, I was 
arrested in St. Louis, for forgery, and convicted. 
I served out my term there.” 

“Tell her that you were innocent, Shepard,” 
cried his mother. . 

‘“‘Now you understand, Christine, the game my 
family has played. I went into prison, under an 
alias. They determined to keep Shep Thayer’s 
name and character sweet. They gave out that 
I was dead. If I chose to reform, I was to be 
resurrected, brought home, the fattest calf killed, 
and you handed overtome. Mother here thought 
that, in you, lay my salvation. They made a sort 
of demi-god of me for you, and left you to believe 
yourself an heiress. It has taken all that John 
and George could earn, to furnish your yearly 
income, and to pay certain outstanding debts of 
mine, which might trouble me, if I came back. 
The boys have behaved cursedly well, I'll say 
that.” 

‘“Why do you tell me all this?” said the girl. 

She stood a little apart from the two brothers, 
looking first at one, and then the other. She 
was quiet, steady; eye and brain alert; every 
nerve tense; she absorbed the atmosphere, the 
room, as the strong man or woman does in the 
imminent moment. ‘Do you want me to hate 
S you?” 

‘““N—no. It really does not matter much. 
You have learned to love George, I understand. 
But you will come to me, all the same, when I 
call you,”’ significantly. 

“‘Why have you told me this?” she repeated. 
“T made a school girl’s hero of you. You have 
made me see that you are a swindler, and a 
felon.” 

“ Well,’’ carelessly, «I wanted to be just to the 
boys. It was clever in them. Nobody can say 
Shep Thayer ig ungrateful !’’ with a lofty wave of 
the hand, which quite wiped out whatever debt 
he had incurred, by the years of sacrifice and 
hard work that his family had given tohim. ‘If 
nobody else recognized the nobility of their lives, 
J did it! I may have been in obscurity, while 
in prison, but those who know Shep Thayer, know 
his sensitiveness to any indication of merit, or 
: high-spirited action in others.” 

He paused, as an orator does, when he has 
made a point, to allow his hearers to receive its 
full force. 





They assuredly did receive it. His mother 
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clung to him, her pale eyes swimming with tears. 
‘‘Oh, Shepard, we do know you! We know you 
always looked at things from a higher point than 
any of us. I wish dear John was here, to hear 
you speak so affectionately of him!’ 

George stood looking doubtfully at his brother. 
He had learned, secretly, in these long years of 
hard service, to regard Shepard as a lovable 
fellow, but undoubtedly a scoundrel, born with 
coarse passions, and a total lack of principle. 
But he could not hear the man talk, for half an 
hour, without feeling sure that his own vulgarity 
and inferiority had hindered his appreciation of 
this refined soul. 

Lucy’s shrewd eyes, at first, watched him with 
amusement and disgust. The man, she saw, was 
above all things a hero in his own eyes. It was a 
mecessity with him to pose, to feel himself upon a 
pedestal, to orate about himself. He would rather 
proclaim himself a forger and convict, than keep 
asilence. But as Shepard orated, our little Lucy 
fell a victim to his eloquence. She could not 
resist a secret conviction that the poor fellow was 
a noble wreck at worst: wronged by destiny, of 
finer fibre than his commonplace brother George, 
and, it might be, than her own husband. When 
he talked of his sensitiveness to merit in others, 
she heard it with a sudden certainty of its truth. 
Had he not recognized her merit in a steam car, 
after five minutes’ inspection? For this was the 
man who gave her the opal ring. How careful 
and tender he had been of John’s feelings, fearing 
to wound him on his wedding journey, by the 
sight of his. convict brother ! 

But it could only have been the most delicate 
‘Sppreciation of herself which prompted the gift 
of the ring. Her heart warmed to him. It was 
certainly unpleasant to have a brother-in-law, 
just out of the penitentiary, under circumstances 
not usually to be tolerated in good families ; but 
yet— i 

Shepard Thayer, with his languid, ironical face, 
wasted and whitened by illness, was an excep- 
tionally picturesque and interesting man. Lucy 
resolved to take his affairs in hand. They seemed 
to be tangled just now, and sadly in need of the 
management of a clear brain like her own. She 
looked at Christine, who, alone of all who sur- 
rounded him, regarded him with cold, critical 
eyes. 

Lucy stepped in front of her. 

‘Brother Shepard,’ she said, “I am quite 
sure you have been misunderstood in this family. 
I know it by instinct. Men of warm impulse 


are subject to temptations, which natures like 
that of George cannot comprehend. It is the old 
story of the Prodigal and the elder brother—”’ 





none, 


“To whom am-[ 


Shepard turned on her. 
indebted for this tender interest?’ he said, 
«Ah! my brother John’s wife.” He took her 


hand in both of his. Shepard always felt himself 
doubly a hero in the presence of women. As farag 
eyes and words went, his homage was ready, and 
the tenderness and courtesy were quite sincere, 
though he might kick them out of his way the 
next day, like withered weeds, if they interfered 
with his comfort. 

‘* But your husband will tell you, Lucy—your 
name is Lucy?” (still holding her hand, and 
looking in her eyes)—‘‘that I am no prodigal 
coming back willingly, but have been driven 
back by hard fate. There he is; he will speak 
for me.” 

It was noticeable that he shrank back, and 
lost much of his melo-dramatic bearing, as John 
Thayer, quiet, cool, deliberate, came into the 
room. The rogue in one brother recognized the 
legal quality in the other. 

John drew his wife baek. 

‘How has this happened?” he said, sharply, 
looking from one to the other. 

‘How was Shepard discovered? Your wife, 
John,”’ began his mother. 

‘¢ Don’t blame my new sister,”’ cried Shepard. 
‘¢ She has showed the kindest interest and sym- 
pathy for me.” 

‘‘She must know, then, what cause you have 
to demand either,’ said John, sternly. “My 
brother Shepard,’ turning to Lucy, quietly, 
‘‘after serving a term of years in a prison, in St. 
Louis, for forgery, committed a worse crime, two 
days after his release. He was arrested in New 
York, and was on his way back, when we met 
him in the cars. He has’ told me of that, Lucy. 
He broke gaol, and came here while we were in 
the mountains. The police are on his track. If 
he is taken—” 

‘“‘No, John,” cried the man, ‘don’t tell her 





what will be done-with me!’ putting his hands 
to his neck, with a shrill, hysteric laugh, more 
terrible from so strong a man than any outcry. 
“If he is taken, there is no chance for his 
life,” continued John, still more sternly, while 
his mother cowered, but without a moan, on the 
ground beside her son, holding his knees. ‘“ What 
have you to do with these women, Shepard?” 
turningonhim. ‘Isit not enough that your crimes 
have made life a hell for us, and for them; that 
every chance of happiness has been banished from 
our home; but that you must make yourself a 
hero; and parade your crimes before them? 
Go to your room, Lucy: Our married life has 
been made wretched enough by my duty to thie 


man, But I did not mean that you should coms 
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in contact with him. My duty does not cz! Sor 
that.” 

Lucy did not move. She remembered the ring, 
and the admiration for herself, which had given 
it to her. ‘I am sure, you wrong Shepard in 
some way, John,” she said. “I think him a 

n of fine instincts, and a good heart.” 

Shepard plucked up courage, at this hint of 
applause. ‘I only wished to see Christine,’’ he 
said. ‘You have kept her in ignorance of all 
that I have done, in order that I might marry 
her, and be reformed; and when I come home, I 
am forbidden to see her! What folly is that?’ 

John Thayer blenched a little. ‘Folly enough, 
God knows!’’ he cried, persistently. ‘But we 
trusted in you, Shepard! We also believed, as 
mother did, that you had been unjustly sentenced, 
and would come home, the man we believed you. 
We thought, if we could keep up Christine’s faith 
in you, it would be a sure way to save you. You 
come home—what you are—with blood on your 
You know, better than I, what villainy 

is in your heart.’’ Christine, thank God, has 
learned to love a better man than you. Since 
I have seen you, I know how right George has 
been, in taking her from you.” 

A curious smile flickered on Shepard’s face, 
like that of a chess player, about to make a tri- 
umphant move. 

“Has George taken you from me, Christine ?”’ 
he said, turning to her. 

The girl was silent. She seemed as though she 
had shrunk, and withered, in some strange way, 
in body and mind, while his eye was on her. 

Doctor Thayer came up to her. 

“You do not answer, Christine?” he said, 
gently. ‘Don’t be afraid to speak. Tell him 
that you are mine, child.” 

“T love you, George,’’ she cried, suddenly, 
resting her hands on his shoulders. 

“You hear her?” said George, turning to his 
brother. ‘If I thought you loved her as you 
did, I should not wound you, by hearing it. But 
you ceased, long since, to care for her.” 

“Probably,” carelessly. ‘‘One wearies of every- 
thingintime. But she has not answered my ques- 
tion. No doubt she loves you. You're a moral, 
proper fellow, George. But she will come to me 
allthe same. Christine!” beckoning imperiously. 

A moment ago, Christine had been the only 
calm, self-contained person in the room, coolly 
criticising this man. Now she turned her back 
upon him, and looked from one to the other, 


her small prettiness, and shrewdness. John, 
stiff and erect, regarding her with cold astonish- 
ment. Doctor Thayer close behind her. 
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» she knew what love and pity was in his face for 
ther. She looked into it a moment, touched his 
thin hair, lifted the bent head. 
“‘ George, I must go,” she said. 
She crossed the room, slowly and neavily, and 
; stood beside Shepard, who glanced at her indif- 
fereritly. 
‘Christine is my wife. We were married 
secretly,’ he said, ‘‘ before I left the plantation. 
I bade her keep the secret, and she has doné so 

faithfully. Now, mother, the play is played out. 
Clear the room of these people, and call Judith. 
I want my dinner, and some whiskey. I feel 
‘ faint. My wife,” with a laugh, “can go to her 
’ room. I'll send for her in the morning. This 
‘ cursed palaver has used me up.”’ 

But Lucy had thrown her arms about the girl, 
and swept her off to her own chamber, where she 
had locked and double locked the door; and 
then she cried and sobbed over Christine, in a 
womanish, passionate way. 

There was a profound silence in the room. 
Even old Mrs. Thayer was stunned by this sud- 
den disclosure. The hero himself alone remained 
cool and at ease. He sat, haggard and colorless, 
yet lolling in a lordly fashion, on a low couch, 
while his mother loosened his cravat, and held a 
glass of wine to his lips. 

‘Lord! look at George going down the hall,” 
a sneered. ‘The poor devil looks like an old 
; man. He always was an ugly wretch. Serves 
him right, for meddling with the property of his 
betters! There, that’s enough. Bring in my 
dinner. When I’ve eaten it, perhaps I'll have 
a talk with my wife. I’d no idea she had grown 
into so fine a woman, or I’d have claimed a little 
of her attention sooner.” 

John had followed his wife: his mother was 
alone with the convict. ‘‘ Eat, deary,’’ she said. 
“Try and eat, and then gotosleep. This night’s 
work’s been too much for you. Don’t trouble 
$ yourself about that obstinate, self-willed girl. 
i She don’t understand my Shepard.”’ 

The dinner was eaten, and the whiskey drunk, 
and Shepard Thayer, a burning spot on each 
sunk cheek, had just ordered his mother to bring 
; Christine back to wait on him, when a sudden 
i noise blanched his face with terror. 

; It was a loud knocking at the hall door. 

; “Itis the club of a policeman,’’ he said, stand- 
sing erect. ‘‘The house will be surrounded. 
; They will not attack it without a force. They 
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$ know Shep Thayer !”’ 
hunted, baffled, weak. There was Lucy, with { 


CHAPTER XII. 
Lvoy, alone with Christine, in her chamber, 


Only } refused even her husband admission. 
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‘*No!”’ she said, appearing, with flushed andi The old negro did not answer, but walked 
tearful face, in the doorway. ‘‘ You have tor- before them, to the door of Mrs. Thayer’s cham- 
tured the girl’s life out among you, long enough. } ber. In the doorway stood, grouped, a half 
Shutting her up, like a nun! Marrying her } dozen officers, looking uneasily, and askance, at 
here, and marrying her there!,. Leave her to me. } one of their number, who held a pistol, blackened 
I don’t want to see the face of a man for a week,” } with recent discharge. 
and she shut the door, and locked it again; and “There'll be no trouble, Guyon,” they said to 
betook herself to petting Christine, and coax-} him. ‘You did it, at the last extremity, in self 
ing out of her the history of her secret niarriage, } defence.”’ 
one minute declaring that it was a romance fit «When I left St. Louis, to take Walter Franks, 
for a novel, the next wondering how she could ; I knew I took my life in my hands,” said another, 
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prefer that scoundrel to dear, good George, and } loudly. 
in a breath declaring that nobody could resist ‘‘ Hush—h,’’ muttered the others, as the women 
Shepard, whom she had found to be one of the} passed them. 


On the floor lay Shepard Thayer, one hand on 
his breast, the other waving in the imperious 
fashion, habitual to him. 

‘“‘Shut the door on those fellows,” he said, 
feebly. ‘‘That was Guyon shot me. Used to 
run a faro bank in Frisco. Turned constable! 


most winning of men. 

In the midst of her sobs and exclamations, to 
which Christine listened dully, the knocking was } 
heard. 

««They have come to arrest him,’’ cried Lucy 
“‘Oh, the poor fellow! I will go. I can hide 
him!” Low tastes. Guyon always had!’ 

She opened the door and ran down the corridor. “Shepard! dear boy!’’ It was George Thayer, 
But in her turn, she was barred out. The door} who spoke now, lifting the whitening face, and 
at the end of the corridor was closed and locked, ; holding it close to his breast. 








“Don’t think of 





and the whole house was apparently wrapped in The others kept silence. 
profound repose. Guyon. You have—you have so little time.”’ 
The knocking was repeated. There was a; “Eh? Is it so bad as that?” Then, aftera 


sharp, loud summons, a quiet answer in John’s} pause, ‘‘ Where is she?” 

voice, angry replies, then an assault upon the His mother came close in front of him. He 
door, oaths, and at last a sudden inroad of the} put his hand on her feeble face. 

‘Poor little mother!’ he said. You always 
Tell them Shep Thayer died 


men outside. 

‘Oh, God help us!” shrieked Lucy, beating } were good to me! 
the door. ‘‘My husband will be killed, and all } like a man!” 
for that wretched reprobate !”’ 

The noise came nearer. The police had cer- 
tainly accomplished an entrance to the house. 
They had apparently learned of the secret passage, TuerE have been many changes in the old 
for their first attack was made on the corridor } Thayer house,.since that November night. John 
leading to Mrs. Thayer’s room. As they passed ; and his wife have built a snug little villa, nearer 
Lucy’s door, she could hear their voices and }the town, which is the rallying point for all 
heavy tread. } Lucy’s Virginia relations, and for all lovers of 

“There must be a great many of them,” she ; fun and cheerful society in the neighborhood. 
said, with a long breath. ‘‘ He stands no chance, } Little Mrs. Thayer’s housekeeping, her dinners, 
poor fellow! Hark!” pulling Christine by the } her style of dressing are each admirable, in the 
skirt, as she lay on the bed, her ears covered } opinion of her five hundred friends, and most of 
with her hands. ‘Now they have reached Mrs. } all in that of her husband. She has her own way 
Thayer’s room. They are calling to each other, } (which does not conflict with his); and having 


like dogs, who have found the trail! They are} her own way isa most affectionate, kindly, little 
woman: there are those who hint that if she did 


not have her own way, her sharp nose and chin 
But so far ii 


CHAPTER XIII. 


in the secret passage—nothing can help him!’’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then a shot; ; 
another, two, three, fired in rapid succession; a > forbode stormy weather at home. 
shrill outcry, and then silence. > has been all sunshine. 

The two women sat motionless and dumb. The Her mother-in-law divides her time between 
door of the corridor was flung open at last, and her two sons. You may always see her at Luey’s 
Judith stood in it, beckoning to them. dinner parties, in her rich silk and point lace 

“Who is it?’ whispered Lucy, with parched collar, seated beside Lucy. They are firm friends, 
lips. and hold endless consultations on the fit and 
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quality of gown and collar. There is a quiet, 
uncomplaining sadness in the face of the elder 
woman, which, under all her weakness, commands 
reverence. 

Doctor Thayer has bought, and lives in the old 
house, part of which (the corridors communicating 
with the stables) was pulled down, before his 
marriage with Miss Noble. The new rooms are 
now used as a nursery. 

The remembrance of that November night, and 
the secret which it revealed, has almost vanished 
from their lives, like a dream. They live quieter 








lives than John and his wife; but take a heartier, 
happier zest in each day as it goes. 

Christine has grown into a rosy, plump matron ; 
is famous for her garden and early vegetables. 
Her boys are jolly, honest fellows; her girls 
downright, slow, and affectionate, as their mother. 

Lucy complains that the whole family are des- 
titute of ideas; but in Doctor Thayer’s secret 
belief, as he rides home from his day’s rounds, 
no woman living has the intellect or charms of 
his wife; no children the promise of those, whose 
happy faces, crowd to the door to welcome him. 





AT THE THRESHOLD. 





BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 





Wuen the sunset glory silvers 
Sleeping vale and quiet hill, 
And the evening’s brooding silence 
Speaks the hour so hushed and still, 
Like a breath of olden music, 
Floating ‘round us evermore, 
Sweetest forms and faces enter 
At the threshold of the door. 


Oh! the loving arms entwining, 
With the old and dear embrace, 
Oh! the sweet and holy beauty, 
Beaming from each hallowed face. 
As the sunset glory deepens, 
Tender words they whisper o’er, 
As they enter through the twilight, 
At the threshold of the door. 


Golden curls and eyes of azure, 
That were laid in quiet sleep, 
Long ago, when hearts were aching, 











With a sorrow wild and deep, 


~—m— 


Where the lilies mourned above them 
And the purest radiance bore, 

Crowned with heavenly glory, enter 
At the threshold of the door, 


And I sit in awe and wonder, 
At the vision, grand and fair, 
Till each voice is hushed in silence, 
And the twilight lingers there. 
“Faith to do, and faith to enter, 
On the path of life once more,” 
Are the heavenly words they whisper 
At the threshold of the door. 


“Faith to enter!” Father, grant it, 
For the way seems dark and steep, 
Fold thy loving arms around us, 
Lead us thro’ the waters deep, 
Till our feet shall pass the river, 
And we press the silver shore, 
Where the heavenly light shall lead us 
To the threshold of the door. 
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STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. 





BY HELEN LADD WARNER. 





“Hivrne from the world’s vexation, { 

Working out an artist’s dream?” 
No, I’ve spent my short vacation, 
Eating strawberries and cream. 


Follow out the wandering river, 
Just below this slumb'rous town ; 

Where the larches nod and quiver, 
In their brightest summer gown. 


* Til you reach a billowy meadow, 
Filled with flowers and perfume: 
Underneath an elm’s huge shadow, 
Stands a house, I sketched in June, 


Sloping roof and tapering gable, 
Antique porches, chimneys tall, 
Latticed windows, well kept stable, 

Climbing ivy crowning all. 





Sketching near, a storm had eaught me, 
Hastening to the readiest screen, 

Fate, or luck, or both, had brought me 
To ripe strawberries and cream. 


Milly’s fingers picked the berries, 
Milly’s deft hand skimmed the cream, 

Milly’s‘lips were like twin cherries, 
Lovelier lips were never seen. 


Yes, of course, the old, old story; 
Ever sweet, and ever new; 

Worldly fame, and wordly glory, 
Roguish Cupid, yield to you. 


Though I have no taste for pottage, 
And ambition is my dream, 

Give me Milly in a cottage, 
With ripe strawberries and cream. 











A DREAM OF FAIRY LAND. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





Lrrriz Bessrz sat on a mossy rock, dipping 
her bare white feet into the limpid waters of the 
mountain stream. 

It was high noon; bells chimed in the village, 
and dinner-horns rang from all the neighboring 
farms; they would be wanting a fresh draught 
up at C..erry Hill, but Bessy took no heed. Her 
unfilled pitcher stood unnoticed at her side, and 
the little maiden was wrapt, soul and body, in a 
dream of fairy land. 

The autumn sunshine beamed down upon her 
fair, uncovered head; the autumn foliage, tinted 
with all the colors of the rainbow, glowed and 
rustled around her, and at her feet leaped and 
flashed the limpid, mountain stream. 

Lulled by the murmuring music, Bess dreamed 
her dream, her blue.eyes wide with delight and 
expectation, her rosy lips parted with a smile. 

Only the night before, she had read a wonderful 
story, or had begun to read it rather. It was in 
a book of fairy tales, which Flora Forsyth, the 
clergyman’s daughter, had lent her. 

Bess worked hard and untiringly throughout 
the long autumn afternoon, gathering up the 
sweet potatoes, as the diggers turned them out, 
and putting them away in the great bin in the 
barn. Hard work for such a little mite, but Bess 
did not utter a complaint. Now and then, pausing 
to wipe her hot, flushed little face, she glanced 
towards the sun, wondering if it would ever drop 
behind the dark line of western hills. 

It did at last ; and twilight fell, and the autumn 
stars began to appear, like so many great pearls, 
in the misty sky. 

The farm hands went in to supper, and Bess 
had her porringer of milk, and her bit of brown 








in the golden heart of a water-lily, came the little 
wanderer’s fairy godmother. The oddest, little 
old woman, with a black bonnet, and green gog- 
gles on her nose. 

Chuckling with delight, Bess turned to the 
story. It was better than the picture. She read 
on from page to page, in a trance of breathless 
delight; her eyes brimming with tears one minute, 
her red mouth bubbling over with happy laughter, 
in the next. 

She had just reached that point, where the 
fairy godmother lands from her lily barge, and 
takes the wandering child by the hand, whens 
shrill voice made her jump from her seat. 

‘TI say, Bess, what have you there ?” 

‘A book of fairy tales,” faltered Bess. 

“Ferry tales, hey! Well, I don’t suffer my 
own children to cram their heads with such trash, 
and you shan’t. Give me the book.” 

But Bess clutched it with both hands. 

‘« Oh, please, Mrs. Murdock, only let me finish 
the story, it is just the nicest story you ever 
heard ; and Flora Forsyth lent me the book, and 
her father lets her read it, and it isn’t a bad 
book.” RS 

“Never mind; Flora Forsyth’s father cam do 
as he likes, and so will I; give me the, book, I 
say:?”’ 

Bess looked up, and her blue eyes began to 
glow. 

“It isn’t your book, Mrs. Murdock, you’ve no 
right to take it from me!”’ 

‘Haven’t I?’ and the mistress of Cherry Hill 
gave the child’s dainty check a sharp blow, with 
her broad, brown hand, and then she seized upon 
the precious book, wrenched it from Bess; and, 


bread, and a long, yellow, roasted potato, on the ; raising the lid of a huge chest, tossed it in, locked 


kitchen steps. She ate her supper with a relish, 
then she scattered grain to the pigeons, and helped 
to clear away the dishes: after that, she was free. 
Her limbs ached with weariness, but she washed 
her face and hands, and brushed her yellow hair 
till it shone like gold, and put on a clean pinafore 
and drew forth her book of fairy tales, from its 
hiding place in the clothes press, and sat herself 
down in an out of the way corner, near the blaz- 
ing hearth. What a delicious picture the dear 
page bore! A forlorn, little child, lost in the 


gloom of a great wilderness, and night coming 
down. 


But yonder, sailing along a sunlit stream, 
(194) 
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the chest, and pocketed the key. 

‘‘Now, go to bed this minnit, and don’t let me 
hear another word out of you. Ferry tales, 
indeed, and you a beggar out of the almshouse!”’ 

Bess toiled up to her little nest, beneath the 
eaves, and, lying down on her straw bed, sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

But to-day, sitting in the autumn sunshine, 
dipping her white feet in the shining water, Bess, 
being a sunny-hearted child, did not brood over 
her wrongs, or bewail her hard fate; on the con- 
trary, she fell to dreaming. 

The dream was of herself. She was the forlorn, 
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lost child, vgthout home or friends; and pre-; 
sently, sailing down stream, in a golden flower 
barge, her fairy godmother would come. 

The noon bells ceased to ring; the winding 
dinner horns grew silent; and, forgetful of the 
waiting meal at Cherry Hill, Bess dreamed her 
dream of fairy land; watching every flitting but- 
terfly, listening to the rustle of every falling leaf, 
expecting, with the sweet trust of childhood, her 
fairy godmother to come. 

But the blue waters rippled amid the mossy 
rocks; the heavy-hearted lilies nodded lazily in 
the. sunshine; anon a water rat went scudding 
through the greenery, or a blue winged beetle 
darted by; the fairy godmother did not appear! 

A shrill, wrathful voice broke in upon the 
autumn silence—and the child’s dream. 

“ Bess, Bess, are you never coming?” 

Bess scrambled down from her mossy throne, 
and seizing her pitcher, filled it from the rock 
spring, and hurried homeward in great haste. 

Mrs. Murdock met her half way, shading her 
eyes with her hand, from the sunlight. 

“Qh, you idle, disobedient child! Didn’t I 
tell you to hurry? Here’s Jeems, fairly choking, 
for want of a drink, and me in such a hurry to get 
through with dinner. What have you been at?’ 

“Nothing; I only forgot.” 

Very well, you’ll forget to eat your dinner 

w,”’ said the dame, seizing the pitcher; ‘‘there’s 

le pudding for dinner, but not a taste do you 

or do you go with us to Meadow Farm for 

Get to your work now, at once; I wantall the 

butter beans gathered, and the sage picked ; ; 

that done, scrub the tins, and make the kitchen 

tidy; if I don’t find everything in apple pie order, 
when I get back, I’ll know the reason why.” 

Bess went her way to the garden, without say- 
inga word. Her neck was growing accustomed 
to the yoke. She had been at Cherry Hill a long 
time, ever since Mrs. Murdock came to the 
orphan’s asylum and adopted her, or took her 
as a bound girl rather! 











_ Little Bess was an orphan; her father died on ; came. 


his return voyage from Europe, whither he went 
as agent, for a mercantile house, when she was 
little better than a babe. Her mother, reduced 
in circumstances, and made helpless by disease, 
died later; and poor, friendless, little Bess was 
left to the cold charities of the world. 

She was a brave, sunny-hearted child, and she 
bore her hard fate uncomplainingly, and felt a 
clinging affection for those who treated her so 
harshly, even as a young vine entwines its tendrils 
about rough and unsightly objects. 





Mrs. Murdock and her family, arrayed in their } 
holiday garments, drove off in the great, covered : 


wagon, to make their visit. Left alone, hungry 
and heartless, Bess set herself to accomplish her 
tasks. She gathered the butter beans, and picked 
the sage, dreaming all the while of her fairy god- 
mother, and half expecting to see some elfish 
shape start up amid the blossoms. But nothing 
stranger than a butterfly, or a honey-laden bee 
appeared. 

Having finished the out-door work, she repaired 
to the kitchen. Mrs. Murdock was not wholly 
heartless; there was a platter of wholesome food 
on the dresser, but not a taste of pudding. 

Bess was glad of the bacon and potatoes, how- 
ever; she ate them eagerly, and then resumed 
her work. Before sunset, she had her tins all 
burnished, and ranged in silver-bright array; 
and everything, as Mrs. Murdock expressed it, 
in ‘‘apple pie order;’’ the floor sanded, the tea 
kettle simmering on the hob, the yards as clean 
as a pin, 

With a sigh of relief, she sat down on the door 
step, and folded her weary, little hands; watching 
the glory of the western heavens, and thinking of 
her fairy book. If she could only have finished 
the story! 

Pretty soon, her tears began to fall, and leaning 
her hot head forward on her knees, she sobbed 
bitterly. It was not often that little Bess gave 
way to tears, but her lonely heart felt especially 
aggrieved that autumn eve. 

‘‘ What is it, Bess?’ spoke a kindly voice. 

Bess looked up. Mr. Forsyth, the old minister, 
stood before her, 

‘‘What is the trouble, Bess? I’ve come with 
news for you, little one; but let me hear what all 
this is about, first.”’ 

Bess shook back her yellow hair, and dried 
her eyes. 

‘‘T’m foolish, that’s all, Mr. Forsyth; I didn’t 
mean to cry like a baby; but, but,” and her lips 
quivered again, ‘‘I had such a nice book; Flora 
lent it tome; and there was, oh, such a nice story, 
about a poor child, and how her fairy godmother 
But I didn’t finish it. Mrs. Murdock 
took the book away, and locked it up in the big, 
red chest. And to-day,” her little heart growing 
fuller, “I went to fetch water for dinner, and I 
got to thinking about the fairy godmother, and I 
forgot to hurry; I couldn’t help it, ’m sure; but 
Mrs. Murdock got angry, and wouldn’t give me 
any pudding for dinner, or let me go with them 
all in the great wagon; and oh, I wish, how I 
do wish, Mr. Forsyth, that a fairy godmother 
would come to me.” 

The old minister’s kind eyes fairly danced, and 
he nodded his head up and down, as if something 
pleased him immensely. 
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«« Never mind, Bess,’’ patting her head. ‘ Dry 
your eyes, and be a good, patient little girl, and 
I think your fairy godmother will come.” 

‘Oh, do you, do you for truth, Mr. Forsyth?” 
she cried, catching at his hand. 

The old minister was her one friend, and his 
word stood with her next to Holy Writ. 

‘“‘T think so, for truth, Bess, if you are a good 
child.” 

‘‘ Well, I’ve done my best, sir. See how nice 
the kitchen is; I’ve done my best.” 

“So you have, little one, so you have; only be 
patient now, and she’ll be sure to come. Good- 
bye. No, no, be patient, Bess; don’t ask me 
another question. Good-bye.” 

He went off across the meadows, towards the 
old parsonage, his eyes twinkling with delight. 

Greatly wondering, Bess watched him out of 
sight; then she fed her pigeons, and gave the 
pigs their supper; and then went down to the 
clover fields to drive home the cows. 

‘* Would a fairy godmother come to her ?”’ 

Dozens of times, crossing the golden meadows, 
she asked herself that question, her little heart 
in a wild flutter of hope and fear. 

The sun dropped out of sight, and a round, 
yellow moon soared up in the east. Spot and 
Brindle came leisurely homeward, tinkling their 
bells, in answer to Bessie’s shrill call. And down 
the winding hill path, from the parsonage gate, 
came something else. An odd, stooping figure, 
clad in a long, black velvet cloak, with a snow- 
flake shawl wrapt about its head. 

Bessie caught sight of this figure, and stood 
still, with round, wondering eyes. 

The figure advanced, beckoning to the child as 
it came. Bess felt her heart rising in her throat. 
Who could it be? Presently they stood face to 
face. A small, bent, sharp-eyed, wrinkled-faced 
old lady, with a diamond clasp on her cloak, and 
diamond rings on her fair, old hands. 


~~ ~~ 








“Little Bess,” she began, in a ctacked voice, 
nodding her head, and chuckling in great glee, 
“I’m your fairy godmother.”’ 

The child drew back, with a sharp cry, half 
terror, half rapture. 

Then the grand, old lady’s chuckling laugh 
changed suddenly into a sob, and she caught Bess 
in her arms. ‘Not your fairy godmother, child, 
but your own grandmother,” she said, tears 
streaming, like rain, over her faded, old face. 
‘‘Oh, little Bess, you’ve got your dead mother’s 
own face, and your mother was my daughter. 
When she disobeyed me, and forsook home and 
friends for your father’s sake, I disowned her, 
and bade her never darken my doors again. She 
took me at my word, but when your father died, 
and you were a babe on her bosom, she wrote to 
to me, begging my forgiveness, and asking me to 
help her. In the pride and wickedness of my 
heart, I refused. Oh, Bess, child, you can never 
know how bitterly I have repented! I heard from 
my child no more; my other children died, and 
my old age was miserable and desolate. For 
years I have hoped, and waited, and searched in 
vain. At last, only a few weeks ago, I learned 
through Mr. Forsyth, that my daughter was dead, 
but her child lived. I lost no time in coming. 
Little Bess, you’ve got your mother’s name, and 
your mother’s face; and I am your grandmother.” 

For a minute, Bess could not speak, her lit 
heart thumped so hard and loud. 

«« And I am to go and live with you, and 
weed the onion beds, or dig potatoes, or 
water again,’”’ she gasped out, at last. 

‘You are to go with me, little Bess, and fill 
your dear, dead mother’s place, in my home and 
heart.” 

On the very next morning, Bess bade adieu to 
Cherry Hill. Her dream of fairy land was 4 
bright reality; her fairy godmother had really 
come. 





SHE SLEEPS. 





BY EMILY SANBORN. 





Sue sleeps; where summer flow’rets wave 
Their dainty blooms, above her grave, 
And where the autumn leaves have shed 
Their richest glories, o’er her bed. 


She sleeps; yet near is busy life, 

With all its whirling, maddening strife, 
No one is missed from out the throng, 
As eagerly, it sweeps along. 


She sleeps; unconscious of the jar, 





The city’s hum, its noise afar; 





And many a heart, by sorrow prest, 
Might envy her, that blissful rest. 


She sleeps; we see that spot to-night, 
By winter’s early snows made white, 
And close beside it, neath the hill, 
The maple tree is standing still. 


She sleeps; it guards her lone repose, 
Its form the weary watcher knows, 
While he can see its branches wave, 
So lovingly, o’er that lone grave. 
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‘A LITTLE LEAVEN.’’ 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 





Ir was in the golden glory of a summer morning, { young man, for miles around, and it delighted 


that pretty Lotta Belden leaned over the garden 

The roses were blooming all about her, as 
she stood there, ‘‘queen rose of the rose-bud 
garden of girls.” 
those lines of Tennyson’s, as he paused there, on 
his way down to the village, a mile beyond. 


Herman Swain thought of 


her heart to think of Lotta as his wife. 
‘‘ Herman Swain stopped again at the gate, to 
talk with Lotta, this morning,” she told her hus- 


} band, as they sat on the back porch, together, 
after dinner. 


“Did, eh?’ queried uncle Dan. ‘I guess the 


Lotta had gathered a great bouquet of red, and } fellow means business. Never heard of his paying 
white, and yellow beauties, and held them in her } attention to a girl before. Been a great chap for 


hands, as he came up. A type of purity—and 
beauty you would have said, had you seen her 
there, with her softly-flushed cheek, her golden 
crown of hair, and her dimpled hands, full of 
roses—standing in the morning sunshine. 

“JT must go,” spoke Herman Swain, at last, 
glancing at his time-piece. ‘‘ But first, give me 
arose, to keep in my office—perhaps I can cheat 
myself to believe it is you.” 

The girl laughed, softly. She was used to his 
flattering speeches, and took them as a matter of 
course. She selected a deep, yellow rose, from 
the cluster. 

» “Not that,” he said, ‘I do not like yellow 
foses. Give me that delicate pink—it is just the 
shade of your cheek.” 

“ “And the yellow is just the color my cheek 
will be in time,’ she laughed. ‘You had better 
take it instead. It will remind you how fleeting 
are earthly charms.” 

“No, I want the pink. When your cheek fades 
to the hue of the other, then I will wear yellow 
roses, as an emblem of my fidelity, if you will let 
me. Will you?” 

He bent his handsome head down very near to 
the golden one; but Lotta laughed again, idly, 
and moved away. 

“You will be late,’’ she said. ‘I must not 
detain you longer. Good-bye.” 

She gathered a few more roses, and some orna- 
mental grasses, and passed slowly toward the 
house, to arrange her bouquets. 

‘““Who was that at the gate, Lotta?’’ called 
auntie Hildy, from within. 

“Only Mr. Swain, auntie,’’ responded Lotta, 
as she seated herself on the shaded verandah, 
with the roses in her lap. 

Auntie Belden went about her task, smiling 
quietly. Nothing pleased her more than the 
attentions Herman Swain bestowed upon her 
neice. He was the wealthiest, and most talented 








his looks always. I couldn’t ask for anything 
better for Lotta. I hope she likes him.” 

‘She is very undemonstrative,” Aunt Hildy 
responded. ‘You know she never has shown 
much interest in the young men that have come 
here, though she treats all kindly. But Mr. 
Swain is so brilliant and attractive, she must 
yield to his wooing, Iam sure. I shall be sorry 
to lose her, and yet so happy to know what her 
future is to be.”’ 

‘««She’s been a powerful good girl, Hildy; I’m 
glad we put down all the feelings we had, and 
took her. I couldn’t think more of her, if she 
were our own—the little one that died—grown 
up.” 

“Tt seems to me that no own child could be 
dearer. It is a great comfort to me that she has 
turned out so well. If she marries Mr. Swain, 
and settles so near us, I shall feel as if we were 
blessed in our old age, Dan; and in her little 
children we can find the joy we have missed in 
our lives.” 

Just then a light step was heard, and Lotta, 
robed in white, with roses in her clustering curls 
of pale gold, and one deep red one at her belt, 
sat down between her aunt and uncle. Both 
looked at her with eyes of affection, and uncle 
Dan stroked her golden curls with his brawny 
hand. 

“You look tired, uncle,’ she said. “I am 
afraid you work too hard. I wouldn’t go out 
into the field this afternoon ; stay here and rest.”’ 

‘And let those rascally hired men spoil the 
hay in the stacking!’ cried uncle Dan. “No, 
my dear, I must see to that myself. For my stock 
must be kept through the winter, and be in good 
condition for market, as it is just possible I may 
be called upon for a wedding outfit, and I should 
want a good sum of ready money in that case, 
you know,” and he pinched Lotta’s cheek, and 


laughed. 
(197) 
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‘CA LITTLE LEAVEN.’’ 








Lotta smiled, and made a little grimace, but 
did not change color. She was used to her 
uncle’s jests about Herman Swain, and knew that 
the event he hinted at would, if it became a 
reality, delight both her relatives. But her 
thoughts on the subject, whatever they were, 
she kept to herself. 

It was not a very strong tie of blood, which 
existed between this worthy couple and Lotta. 
Lotta’s mother was aunt Belden’s niece. [A 
pretty, simple creature she had been, with no 
more worldly wisdom than a wax doll, and but 
little more mind. A strong will she possessed, 
however, as is often the case with these mild 
creatures, and in defiance of parents and rela- 
tives, she had married a worthless spendthrift. 
George Howard was a black-eyed, bold-faced 
nobody. - He came of bad parents, and was him- 
self all bad—a hard drinker, a gambler, a liber- 
tine, and dishonest to the core of his heart. Yet 
his black eyes and magnetism won the silly heart 
of Lotta’s mother; and she said it was nobody’s 
business but her own, and married him. 

She lived just one year, and left a wailing baby, 
when she died. A baby that was nursed and 
cared for, by kind neighbors, for a few weeks, 
and deserted by the brute of a father. And then 
came the question, what should be done with it? 

*‘To the poorhouse,”’ said the parents of the 
mother. 

“What! your dead daughter’s child?’’ the 
community asked, in surprise. 

««She ceased to be our child, when she married 
that brute,” the parents responded, coldly. ‘We 
have nothing to do with the offspring of such a 
union.” 

There was no hope of any relenting on their 
part. They would have seen the child die, 
before they would have opened their doors to 
the daughter of George Howard. 

But at the eleventh hour, Mrs. Belden appeared. 
‘«T will take the child,” she said—‘‘I cannot see 
it sent to the poorhouse.’’ 

She had opposed the marriage of her niece, as 
bitterly as the parents. But the wailing, home- 
less babe appealed to her heart. Back, almost 
twenty years, its feeble cry carried her, to a 
great hope that came, only to go out in darkness ; 








‘“‘No,” said his wife; ‘‘and it is terrible for 
her to be sent adrift in the world—poor, innocent 
lamb.” 

‘‘ There is a great deal in bringing up a child,” 


moralized Daniel. ‘‘I don’t believe much in 
blood, after all. We need never tell her of the 
sins or follies of her parents. And if we keep 
her under good influences, she may, with God’s 
help, grow up to be a comfort to our declining 
years.” 

So they brought the baby home, and called 
ler Lotta, for a pure, dead angel sister of aunt 
Hildy’s; and the child grew, and to their delight, 
was as unlike father and mother as a baby well 
could be. She was plump and rosy, while the 
mother had been thin and pale. She was golden- 
haired, while one parent had been dark as night, 
and the other had locks of nut-brown. The 
formation of the face, and the full chin, were 
like the father, and perhaps the perfectly pro- 
portioned figure, with its rich curves, was like 
him; but the resemblance was so slight and 
intangible, that both Daniel and Hildy felt a 
sense of gratitude to Providence, that they were 
spared daily and hourly reminders of the abhorred 
father, in his loved child. 

At nineteen, Lotta Beverly was the prettiest 
girl in West Prairie. She had been carefully 
educated in the common branches, under the eye 
of uncle and aunt Belden. She had no particular 
love of study, and was, therefore, content with 
what education she obtained in her own neigh- 
borhood, and for all practical purposes it was 
sufficient. She sang sweetly, and possessed much 
taste in home decorations, and was skilled with 
her needle. The very best class of young men 
in West Prairie had been frequent callers at 
uncle Belden’s, since her childhood ; and two or 
three excellent offers of marriage had been made 
to the fair favorite already. But Lotta seemed 
in no haste to wed. 

‘‘ Married life seems terribly humdrum to me,” 
she said. ‘I can imagine nothing more dull than 
being anybody’s wife.” 

‘That is because you have never loved,” aunt 
Hildy would answer. ‘‘ Wait until the prince 
comes.” 

It seemed very certain, at length, that the 


for the baby girl, whose life embraced but three prince had arrived, and in the person of Herman 


days, was the last that ever came into their } Swain. 


As the young lawyer’s attentions grew 


wedded life. ; And now, this other baby girl} more and more marked to Lotta, uncle and aunt 
seemed pleading with her, to be taken into the } Belden made no secret of their delight ; and when 


empty place. 
long and seriously. 


She and Daniel talked it over, { Herman asked uncle Dan’s consent to his suit, 


the lover received a hearty blessing. ‘I may as 


“I hated that Howard,” Daniel said, with } well tell you,” said uncle Dan, “that I have 
bitterness. ‘He was the lowest dog that ever always been worried over the future of our little 
crawled. But his baby is not in fault.’’ 








girl. Her mother made a wretched marriage, 
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and Hildy and I have been full of fear, that she ; 


might follow in the steps of one or the other of 
her parents. I am only too glad to give her into 
your hands; and Hildy is mightily pleased that 
she is to live so near us. Take her, young man, 
and heaven bless you!”’ 











couldn’t make you hear sooner?’’ asked uncle 
Dan. ‘We nearly burst our wind pipes calling 
you.” 

‘The young lady, Miss Lotta, was a wantin’ 
me, sir, to fix some hooks, in her clothes-room,”’ 
replied Banks, shouldering his fork, ‘‘and I was a 


Certainly it seemed as if heaven’s choicest } hammerin’ away and couldn’t hear you.” 


smiles were reserved for this young waif. A 
happy home, a lordly lover, a comfortable fortune 
waiting for her, youth, health, beauty, all hers. 

Herman pleaded for an early marriage. To 
this Lotta, however, would not listen. ‘‘ No,” 
she said; “I want my freedom, for at least a 
year longer. I will not name an earlier day, 
than one year from next September.’’ And with 
this, the lover was forced to be content. 

He bought a snug home, and men were con- 
stantly employed to beautify the surrounding 
grounds, and decorate its interior. ‘‘ No bird of 
beauty ever owned a lovelier cage than yours will 
be, my darling,” he would say to her. In the 
old farm house, meantime, preparatipns were 
going on quietly, also. Webs of the finest cam- 
bric were brought home, and dainty garments, 
one after another, were completed, and carefully 
locked away until needed. ‘Let Lotia have 
everything she wants,’’ uncle Dan said to his >} 
wife. ‘‘No girl is deserving of a finer outfit, 
and I want her to outshine them all.” 

The least interested party in the matter seemed 
to be the bride-elect herself. To be sure, she went 
on with her preparations; she received her lover 
kindly; she rode, and walked, and talked with 
him; and yet there was a lack of interest in her 
deportment, that seemed hardly in accordance 
with the situation. The elegant little home—the 
gifts and handsome appearance of her lover—her 
dainty trousseau—-even did not seem to afford 
her the delight one would naturally have expected. 
Yet she had ever been a quiet, undemonstrative 
girl, and possibly she felt more than she ex- 
pressed. 

Haying season came again, and again the roses 
bloomed right royally. These were busy days at 
the farm house. One glowing day—the last day 
of June—uncle Dan gave his men but a brief 
noon rest. “The wind is getting sou’ west, 
boys,” he said, ‘and I fear rain will fall before 








“QO, all right, if Lotta wanted you for any- 
thing,’’ and uncle Dan was pacified. 

The next day was Sunday. Lotta did not go 
to church. She was tired, she said, and would 
rather stay at home, and rest. But she urged 
her aunt and uncle to go—she could keep house 
very well alone. 

So they went. When they returned, uncle 
Dan called Banks to take the horse. Lotta came 
to the door instead. ‘Wait a moment, uncle,” 
she said. ‘Banks will be there soon. But he 
has a lame hand, and I am applying some lina- 
ment. He will take the horses in a moment.” 

‘‘What a kind heart the girl has,’’ uncle Dan 
said to his wife. ‘It is not every girl that would 
act toward a servant, like Banks, as she does.”’ 

“‘T shall be glad when you are through with 
him,” spoke Hildy. ‘I have a perfect horror of 
him—he seems like a serpent to me.”’ 

‘‘ He is a good worker, but I confess he has a 
disagreeable eye,’ Daniel responded, as he helped 
his wife to alight; and just then Banks appeared, 
and took the lines from his master’s hand. 

It was precisely one week later, on Sunday 
afternoon, when Lotta came home from a drive 
with her betrothed husband, to strike her aunt 
and uncle speechless, with the announcement 
that she had broken her engagement. 

It was some moments before either could speak. 
When they could, it was only to repeat after her, 
‘‘Broken your engagement?’ tn blank wonder 
and consternation. 

“Yes,” cried Lotta, ‘and I do not want you 
to feel badly over it—for I do not love him—I 
should die, if I were compelled to marry him.” 

‘‘A lover’s quarrel,” said uncle Dan. “It 
will all blow over.” 

‘No, it is not a lover’s quarrel—we have had 
no words,”’ cried Lotta, firmly. ‘I merely have 
grown to dislike him, and for weeks I have wanted 
to tell himso. To-day I did, and he was very sensi- 


night. We must finish getting in that hay, or it} ble about it. I tell you, I would rather die than 


will be lost. Where is Banks ?’’ 
Banks was the farm hand, who had been hired ; 
by uncle Daniel, early in the spring, and was 


marry him. I never really loved him, and now 
I almost hate myself, for having fancied I did.’ 
Expostulations were in vain. At length, sad, 


still his right hand man. It was fifteen minutes, } and heavy at heart, uncle Dan and aunt Hildy 


however, before Banks appeared. A  beetle- 
browed, swarthy, ill-looking fellow he was, with 
matted black hair, and a wicked, sensuous mouth. 
‘*Where on earth have you been, that we} 








ceased to plead with the niece. 


“A girl has a right to change her mind,’’ said 


uncle Dan. ‘Perhaps we are in fault, for seem- 
ing to want this union. She went into it to please 
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us only, I suppose. God forbid that we should 
force her to any act against her will.” 

It was a hard and cruel blow to them; for they 
had grown to love Herman Swain as a son; and 
his pain and loss secured an added burden to 
their own. Lotta was set down as a flirt—a jilt, 
too, by the community; and it hurt the good 
couple, beyond expression, to find their darling 
an object of censure. But they rarely mentioned 
the subject, even to each other, and, by no act or 
word, showed any change in their feelings toward 
Lotta. 

“Tt may be all right,”’ they told themselves. 
“It is hard for Herman; but men get over even 
worse hurts—and it is better for her to find out 
now that she does not love him, than when it is 
too late.” 

One August night, the house grew insupport- 
ably hot. After vain attempts at sleep, uncle 
Daniel partially clothed himself, and proceeded 
to the barn. ‘Don’t be frightened, if you find 
me missing,” he said, to his sleepy wife. “I am 
going down to lie on the hay, until it grows 
cooler. There is always a draught there.” 

It was a night of pitchy darkness. Uncle 
Daniel found his way to the hay-loft, and threw 
himself down on the hay, enjoying the slight 
breeze that wafted through the open doors and 
windows. He fell into a light sleep, almost at 
once. How long he slept, he never could tell; 
but he was suddenly awakened, by voices. He 
recognized them as those of two men, who had 
worked with him in haying. One said, 

“It is very strange that the old man and his 
wife don’t get their eyes opened. The thing is 
very evident, to everybody else.” 

“But they both think the girl an angel,’’ said 
the other; ‘‘and, to be sure, she looks like one. 
I’ve heard her father was a bad ’un. I guess 
the devil was born in her, or she’d never hev 
give up that handsome feller of a lawyer fur one 
like Banks.” 

“Do you think Banks means to marry her?’ 
queried the other. 

“T dunno,” laughed his companion. ‘He 
says he has her in his power, body and soul; 
and from all I’ve seen, I guess he has. She was 
walkin’ in the lane with him, last night, about 
eleven o’clock, when I come up from the village. 
But come, old feller, let’s turn in an’ sleep. This 
is a mighty cool place, compared to the bed.”’ 

God alone knows the fierce struggle that went 
on in Daniel Beverly’s soul that night. His first 
thought was to confront these men, and meke 
them retract their words. But, over his mind, 
with sickening force, swept a thousand little acts, 
glances, and words of Lotta’s, forgotten, or put. 
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aside before, which now seemed to add weight to 
the words of the speakers. Her reluctance to 
attend church—her anxiety for her aunt and 
uncle to go—her over-kind manner toward Banks, 
and her entreating that he should not be turned 
off at the end of the haying season. Then, he 
had thought the act merely prompted by her 
kind heart, and the fact that Banks had no home 
or kindred. Now, he saw it in another light. 
Yet he fought against his growing convictions, 
and when morning came, he looked years older. 

He resolved, however, to keep his own counsel, 
and watch. He had not long to wait. The next 
night, waiting up, he met Lotta and Banks in 
the lane, long after the girl had pretended to go 
to bed. He seized Banks by the throat. 

‘‘Dog! scoundrel !’’ he cried, white with pas- 
sion, ‘“‘I could throttle you here, without com- 
punction. I could kill you, and fling you aside 
like a dead snake. But no—you must live, to 
make what reparation you can.” 

White,as death, and with eyes that blazed, and 
lips that blanched, the miserable girl stood by, 
seeing and hearing all this.. Uncle Daniel turned 
towards her. He had wept over her, he had 
rescued her from poverty and disgrace, he had 
given her his home, his name, and his strong 
heart’s love—and this was the return for all. 

‘‘ Lotta,” he cried, ‘‘what does this mean? 
Can I believe my eyes? What is this man to 
you?” 

She shrank and shivered, in the blaze of his 
eyes, and made no answer. 

‘« Speak !”? he cried, ‘‘or I will kill him as he 
stands—kill him, as I would a wild beast, that 
had entered my fold—kill him, and throw his 
body to the dogs, and the wolves. Will you speak, 
or shall I strike ?”’ 

He lifted his powerful, clenched hand. With 
a low moan, the girl flung herself at his feet. 

‘‘ Strike,’’ she said, ‘‘ but strike me! for I love 
him—I love him !”* 

Without a word, uncle Daniel let go his hold of 
Banks. 

‘‘Be here at six o’clock to-morrow morning,” 
he said, sternly, to the latter. “I want to see 
you.” 

Then he took Lotta by the arm, led her to her 
chamber, and locked the door on her. Only God 
knows how the miserable old people lived through 
that night. 

In the dim light of the dawn, Daniel Beverly 
rode into the village. People, who saw him pass, 
thought he was aging rapidly ; for his form was 
bent, and his head bowed upon his breast. 

He came back with the white-haired clergyman. 
An hour later, Lotta had left the old farm-house, 
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forever; left it as the wife of the man, who had 
caused her name to be a jest and by-word in the 
neighborhood all around her. ‘Go,’ said her 
uncle, giving her a roll of bills, “‘ he has made the 
only reparation he can. If ever you are in sore 
need, you may send forme. God forgive you.” 

From that day, for nearly three years, her 
name was never spoken beneath that roof. At 
the end of that time, she sent for her uncle and 
aunt. ‘I am dying,” she said, “and in sore 
need. Iamalone—deserted—’ The letter broke 
off abruptly. 

They went to her. But when they arrived, 
she was already dead. It was in a miserable 
lodging, that they found what was left of the 
once beautiful Lotta. She and her infant were 
cold and still. ‘‘He was killed in a drunken 
brawl, you know,” said the woman of the house, 
“and after that she never held up her head; 
and the poor baby pined away, too; and this is 
the end. But I don’t think it was altogether 
consumption, as the doctors called it> I think it 
was blows, and starvation, and cruel words. She’s 
better off, where she is, at peace.’””’ And when 
they looked down on the calm face, over which 
the ineffable quiet of death had come, aunt 
Hildy said, between her sobs, ‘‘at peace! at 
peace! let us hope it, Daniel? At peace at last.” 

Herman Swain, for many weeks after Lotta’s 
marriage, hovered between life and death; and 
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when life gained the victory, he sold all his pos- 
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sessions; and to-day is a wanderer upon the face 
of the earth. 

And in the old farm house, the two lone people 
are growing old together. On summer afternoons, 
aunt Hildy sits with her hands folded, and looks 
far away across the hills; while the birds trill in 
the tall locust trees, and the men go to and fro in 
the hay field. And uncle Daniel smokes his 
pipe, on the lonely verandah, and the gray creeps 
thicker and thicker into the brown of his hair. 
And the long, silent hours pass away; and the 
night falls slow and sweet; but oh! so still, so 
voiceless. 

Why have I told this story? Partly because 
it isa true one. But partly, also, as a warning. 
Yet not so much do I blame the girl, in whose 
veins flowed evil blood, that like a drop of leaven, 
leavened the whole; the girl, in whom the low 
tastes and bad passions of her father lurked, and 
despite the best of surrounding influences, cul- 
minated in disgrace and moral death; not so 
much doI blame her, as the mother, who defied 
the inexorable law of God, and gave her child an 
evil, profligate father. 

What rank folly, what unpardonable ignorance, 
for any woman to say, “‘It concerns only my own 
happiness, I will marry as I choose,’’ when, in 
her hand, she holds the happiness, or unhappiness 
of unborn communities. 





PASSING AWAY. 





BY MRS. D. 


PIDSLEY. 





PasstNne away, 

Like an April shower; 
Passing away, 

With the fading flower ; 
Passing away, 

With the summer gleam ; 
Passing away, 

Like a fairy dream ; 
Passing away, 





In the autumn breeze ; 
Passing away, 

With the failing leaves ; 
Passing away, 

With the dying year; 
Passing away, 

To a brighter sphere, 
Forever and aye! 
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UNDER THE 


GRASSES. 





BY ROSE STANDISH. 





My little love, under the grasses, 

Do you know of my heart’s wild pain? 
Of my sorrow that never passes, 

But stabs me again and again, 

While my tears flow like April rain? 


Oh, sweet heart, lying so quiet, 
With never a sob or sigh, 
The world goes on with its riot, 
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In the midst of its tumults am I, 
And you are out under the sky! 


Oh, dear heart, speak to me lowly, 
If only the breath of a word, 
* Twill seem like a benison holy; 
All my heart will be strangely stirred ; 
‘Twill soar up, and sing as a bird! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Miss Latent sat in her easy chair, beneath the 
shelter of the broad verandah, and Belinda sat 
on the window-sill. Both were silent, and ab- 
sorbed by their separate meditations. Miss Laight 
may have been thinking of her taxes or her 
quarterly incomings, or indulging in some retro- 
spective vision of her lost youth, which, far past 
as it was, had left a faded tint of its roses in her 
cheeks, and an eager, surprised look in her soft 
brown eyes, as if she still found a great deal in 
life to astonish her. 

As for Belinda, it would be useless to puzzle 


over her reflections. They may have been of | 


midnight adventures, concerning which Miss 
Laight, fortunately for her peace of mind, knew 
nothing—Belinda having lately discovered a 
secret mode of egress and ingress—thanks to re- 
pairs that were being made in the wash-house. 
Or she may have been occupied with philosophical 
theories jn regard to the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis; but whatever her fancies were, she looked 
inscrutable as the Sphynx. 

It was a mild, grey, late summer afternoon, 
with occasional sun-gleams breaking through the 
dreamy haze. Miss Laight roused herself from 
her reverie, with that little sigh you shall so often 
notice elderly people give, when breaking off 
some train of thought, and glanced toward Be- 
linda. Belinda returned the glance with one of 
superhuman intelligence, and began slowly wash- 
ing her whiskers. 

‘Now, do you mean visitors, or do you mean 
rain ?’’ questioned Miss Laight, puzzled. 

‘‘Mew!”’ said Belinda, as solemn and as vague 











as ever the Delphic oracle could have been. 

.“*You mean one or the other, that I am sure 
of,” pursued Miss Laight, “and I think it’s 
visitors.” 

She probably inclined toward the interpretation 
most in unison with her wishes, as no doubt was } 
the habit of the inquirers, who went to Delphi 
for information in regard to the future. Belinda 
regarded her in silence, still rubbing her whiskers. 

“Whichever you mean, you are certain to be 
right,” said Miss Laight, perhaps hoping to 
flatter the prophetess into more understandable 
utterance, but Belinda shook her head, and looked 
grandly disdainful, as who should say the art 
was apparent to her, and far too feeble to delude 


her as it might have done an ordinary mind. 
(202) 


“Humph!”’ said Miss Laight. 

‘Mew !”’ said Belinda. 

The rambling, picturesque old house stood a 
reasonable distance back from the highway, with 
a green lawn sloping down to the road, shaded 
by wide-spreading sycamores, and dotted with 
flower-beds; the iron gates to the domain always 
standing wide open, as was the custom eyery- 
where in that neighborhood—home of order, and 
all the other proprieties; in which a stray cow 
or pig would have caused as much surprise, and 
greater wrath than the appeatance of a meliga- 
saurus, or any other preposterous antediluvian 
beast, with many legs and more stomachs. 

Miss Laight looked again at her oracle, and 
repeated, ‘‘humph!’’ and the oracle looked at 
her fixedly, and repeated, ‘‘mew,’’ evidently 
filled with pitying scorn for her dullness of com- 
prehension. 

The pair never had quarreled; but, as both 
were females, it is impossible to say how the 
dialogue might have ended, had not interruption 
occurred. The quiet was broken by a bang and & 
rumble, interspersed with doleful creakings, like 
those of a creature in pain, and round the curve 
of the road appeared a yellow monster, which 
floundered in at the gates, and wabbled up the 
carriage-way, toward the house, to the great detri- 
ment of the neatly-rolled gravel—a spectacle which 
would wring the heart of old Jacob, the gardener, 
when he returned, as he soon would, from his 
afternoon “ outing.”’ 

“If it isn’t the omnibus from the station!” 
exclaimed Miss Laight, rising hastily. ‘‘ AndasI 
live, there’s Madge Rothsay, waving her hand 
out of the window, and her trunk on the top. 
You did mean visitors, Belinda !”’ 

Belinda replied to the exultant exclamation by 
a prolonged miaul, which meant “of course,’’ as 
plainly as human words could have expressed 
the phrase. Miss Laight hurried forward as the 
omnibus drew up. Belinda leaped down from 
the window-sill and followed her, not to be out- 
done in polite eagerness to welcome the guest. 

The conductor opened the door, and out of the 
vehicle stepped a young lady, as lovely as only 
an American girl can be, and rushed into Miss 
Laight’s arms. 

“‘IT am so glad tosee you!’’ she cried. ‘And 
you did not get my telegram ?”’ 
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«Of course not, else I should have gone to 
meet you,” replied the old maid, kissing her 
fondly, and gazing at her with admiring eyes. 
«]’ve had no telegram.” 

“Maybe this is it,’ observed the conductor, 
who had been watching the osculatory perform- 
ance with eyes that watered, (he was looking at 
Madge,) and he drew from his pocket a dust- 
colored envelope. ‘The station master asked 
me to bring it up—it came awhile ago, but their 
boy was out. 

“Of course it’is,” cried Miss Laight. <‘ Just 
like them! You may tell Joe Swinton I shall 
complain of him—that’s all there is about that!’ 

The conductor evidently thought it was enough, 
too, for he hastened to help the driver let down 
the traveler’s ark, from the top of the omnibus, 
pocketed his fare, and the yellow monster drove 
off with all speed. 

“ Belinda said you were coming!” cried Miss 
Laight, too glad to see her niece to have time for 
anger over the telegraph people’s negligence. 
“She did, indeed! Only a little while ago, she 
began washing her whiskers. I knew it meant a 
visitor! But bless me, my dear, who would have 
thought of you? Why I didn’t dream of your 
leaving Newport for the next fortnight.” 

“It came over me all in a flash,’’ said Madge. 
“I got so tired of the whole thing. I told grand- 
mamma I should go mad, and I took the steamer 
to New York, reached there this morning, tele- 
graphed to you, caught the train, and here I am, 
and oh, so glad to be here! How well you look, 
and Belinda is handsomer than ever.” 

Miss Laight and Madge Rothsay were second 
cousins, on the side of Madge’s mother, though 
the difference in age had given Madge the habit 
of styling the spinster by the title of aunt. Old 
Mrs. Rothsay, Madge’s grandmother, as worldly 
an ancient female, as this or any other century 
ever produced, held placid, romantic Miss Laight 
in exceeding contempt, though always wonderfully 
polite when they met, because the spinster was 
rich. Mrs. Rothsay had oceans of money. 
Madge was an heiress in her own right, and the 
grandmother, on the principle that people to 
whom much is given ought to have a great deal 
more, was as eager that Madge should secure her 
cousin’s fortune, as if the girl had not a penny. 
Except for this consideration—which you will 
understand, without my telling you, had no effect 
upon Madge—it is probable that the cold lady 
would have kept the two apart, but as it was, 
Madge had never failed to pay at least a yearly 
visit to Miss Laight since childhood. 

In her heart, Miss Laight felt confident that 
Madge’s sudden arrival had been owing to some 








disagreement between her and the grandmother ; 


such catastrophes, of late years, having grown 


more frequent than was desirable. But the spin- 
ster said not a word concerning her inward as- 
surance; Madge was certain to tell the story in 
her own time and way. Miss Laight knew that 
though she should lecture the child, and counsel 
patience, forbearance, and divers other virtues, 
beautiful to contemplate but difficult to carry into 
practice, all her sympathies would be with Madge, 
and her soul full of bitterness toward the hard, 
intriguing old woman, whose precepts and exam- 
ple, the spinster considered, would have stifled 
every good impulse in a less admirable character, 
than that possessed by her favorite. 

By the time the relatives had exhausted their 
expressions of pleasttre over this meeting, and 
Miss Laight remembered that she must ring for 
somebody to convey Madge’s box up-stairs, and 
the young lady herself felt a wish to change her 
traveling garb (a mistaken desire on her part, 
for nothing could have been prettier than the 
costume of soft, misty grey, relieved here and 
there by knots of dark blue ribbon), Belinda 
began to mew, and shake her long tail with great 
energy. 

‘‘ What is the matter now ?”’ asked Miss Laight 
of the cat, and at the same instant Madge said: 

“Why, aunty, who is that gentleman coming 
in at the gate?” 

Miss Laight looked, and said, rather indig- 
nantly : ; 

‘‘T don’t know him from Adam or Nebuchad- 
nezzar! What can he want here?’’ 

‘‘He came in the train,” continued Madge. 
“TI told you we ran off the track near Warfield. 
He was very polite, came up to some of us ladies 
to say there was no danger, and he got me a glass 
of water for a silly woman, who tried to faint 
away.” 

‘‘ Well, we are not fainting,” returned Miss 
Laight, ‘‘and I’m sure I don’t know why he is 
coming here, and I do not believe he does either.” 

Madge laughed a little, and as Miss Laight ~ 
showed no intention of changing her post, Madge 
turned partially away, and busied herself in ar- 
ranging some refractory branches of the honey- 
suckle, trailed about the pillars of the verandah, 
that they might not both have the air of wishing 
to stare out of countenance the gentleman ap- 
proaching. He came forward at a good pace, 
and Miss Laight stood calmly watching him, and 
when he was near enough so that she could see 
his face, Madge heard her mutter: 

‘You are young, and you are good-looking, 
but I don’t know you any more than if you were 
so many bullets in a bag.’’ 
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Madge had great difficulty to repress a laugh, 
and feared that the stranger might hear. 

He reached the verandah, and lifted his hat 
respectfully. Miss Laight said : 

‘Good morning, sir,’”’ while Belinda descended 
a couple of steps, apparently with the intention 
of obtaining a closer view. 

‘I believe I have made a mistake,”’ continued 
the gentleman. ‘I wanted to go to Meadow- 
bank.” 

“This is the next place to it,’ Miss Laight 
said, as he hesitated. 

“IT have to beg you a thousand pardons. I 
would not drive, and they gave me directions at 
the station, but I suppose I have counted the 
entrances to the places wrong.” 

He seemed so annoyed ‘at his blunder, that 
Madge felt it would only be good-natured to come 
forward from behind the screen of honeysuckle, 
and show him a face that he had seen hefore, and 
on its appearance he looked relieved, as was 
natural. 

“I had just been telling my aunt how kind 
you were, when our little accident happened,” 
she said. ‘I do not know how we should have 
managed to quiet that nervous lady, but for 
you.” 

‘Hysterical women ought never to travel. 
Home is the place for them,’’ observed Miss 
Laight, sententiously. 

‘At least your niece showed no such symp- 
toms,”’ he said, with a smile; then looked at the 
young lady and added, “I did not dream that I 
was about to intrude upon you in this fashion. 
I walked up to the house with all the airs of 
proprietorship, quite confident that I had reached 
Meadowbank.” 

“At all events, you are very near,” said 
Madge. 

‘‘ Oh—indeed—to be sure !’’ cried Miss Laight, 
before he could speak, not very sensibly either, 
but then nobody is sensible under the effects of 
surprise, as you must often have noticed in your- 
self and others. Then she continued more ra- 
tionally, ‘‘ You have come into possession of the 
prettiest place in the neighborhood. It has been 
empty now for a year, and it seemed a great 
shame there should be nobody to enjoy those 
lovely grounds. I had not even heard that I 
was to have a neighbor.”’ 

“T have lately bought it,’ he said. ‘I met 
Mr. Seymour, who used to live there, and he 
talked so much of it, that I was seized with a 
whim to have a peep at my new purchase.” 

“I knew Mr. Seymour very well,’’ returned 
the spinster. ‘We lived side by side here for 
several years. He was a charming old man.” 





‘‘Ah! if Iam not mistaken, I have the honor 
of speaking to Miss Laight,” he said. 

The spinster bowed. ‘Mr. Seymour spoke of 
his former neighbor, and kindly gave me a letter 
to you, and I had expected to present myself in 
proper fashion, instead of this footpad sort of 
style.” 

‘«‘ Any friend of Mr. Seymour’s will always be 
welcome to me,”’ Miss Laight said. 

“Then you will let me bring his letter, and 
introduce Walter Montgomery to you in a respect- 
able way,’’ he replied. ; 

‘Oh, I shall expect you to come as a neighbor, 
since we have made acquaintance,”’ returned the 
old maid, pleasantly ; ‘‘and you had already be- 
come acquainted with my relative, Miss Rothsay,” 

But to the spinster’s dismay, Madge had sud- 
denly frozen into a cold haughtiness, which she 
could assume on occasion. Miss Laight wondered 
what on earth could be wrong, and was so eager 
to know what error she could have committed, 
that for a few seconds she scarcely heard what 
Mr. Montgomery was saying. Then she discoy- 
‘ ered that he was making his excuses, and taking 
leave. She left off wondering to say: 

«Pray, don’t go round by the road, it is quite 
a. distance. I will show you a path through 
my shrubberies, then you go up a hill, cross a 
field, and you will find yourself in your own 
grounds.” 

He thanked her, and bade Madge good-day, 
and Madge treated him to a bow, which chilled 
Miss Laight’s blood, though the gentleman seemed 
unconscious of the abrupt and marked change in 
her manner. When the spinster came back, after 
showing Mr. Montgomery the path, she could 
not help at once crying: 

‘Why, Madge, what on earth came over you?” 

‘The odious creature! I hate him!’’ exclaimed 
Madge. 

“Good gracious! I’ve not seen so pleasant a 
young man in an age; and he is very handsome, 
too! Montgomery—I wonder if he is a relation 
of Ellen Montgomery, whom I used to know. | 
must ask him.” 

“Of all places that he should have come here! 
I believe he did it on purpose !’’ cried Madge, in 
high wrath. 

«Do, for mercy’s sake, tell me what you mean!” 
demanded Miss Laight, growingimpatient. ‘Who 
is he? What is he? What do you know about 
him or his name ?”’ 

“ Didn’t I tell you that I rushed off from New- 
port, because I found grandma and her horrid 
old Mrs. Harrington were hatching some plot 
about man that was coming; a relation of Mrs. 
Harrington’s, and—” 
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«No, you did not tell me a word,” interrupted 
Miss Laight. 


«“ Well, I do now!” cried Madge, vehemently. 
«J found they were bent on making themselves 
ridiculous, and me, too, and—’” 

« But what has Mr. Montgomery to do with it?”’ 

«Since he is the very man.” 

“La!’’ cried Miss Laight. 

“ Mew!’ echoed Belinda. 

For the life of her, Miss Laight could not help 
laughing at the idea of Madge’s having run di- 
rectly toward the enemy, but Madge could not 
laugh 

«Why, he may think I found he was not going 
to Newport, and that I came here on purpose!”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Men are vain enough to think any- 
thing, and so many girls are capable of such horrid 
manoeuvres |’’ 

“He can never think that of you,’ said Miss } 
Laight. ‘‘ But dear me, it is not likely he knows, § 
he showed no sign of ever having heard your { 
nime. At all events, when he is acquainted } 

g 








with you—” 
ye‘ Which he never shall be!’’ broke in Madge. 
“T shall hate him all my life! Oh, don’t talk } 
about him—ugh! I must go and get off my : 
traveling dress.”’ 
Miss Laight was a wise woman in many ways, ; 
and changed the subject at once. Indeed, she } 
and Madge, as usual, had so much to talk about { 
that, for a time, she was able to forget the matter, $ 
whatever the young lady might have done. ; 
The next day, Mr. Montgomery called. Madge 
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; line nature could be content with, where any 


feminine object, so very pretty and elegant, was 
concerned, 

The neighborhood was a quiet one, still people 
had their amusements, small entertainments, pic- 
nics, excursions and the like, and these were 


$ . 
numerous just now, for the weather was charm- 


ing, and Miss Rothsay’s visits were always a 
signal for festivities. ‘The magnates at once took 
possession of Walter Montgomery. They knew 
all about him, as people always do about a rich, 
handsome young man, and the freedom of the 
corporation of the select was presented to him 
without delay. But successful as he was in win- 
ning “‘ golden opinions,”’ asked speedily to regard 
himself as 2 ami de la maison in the most stately 
abodes (especially those which contained mar- 
riageable daughters), and made much of generally, 
Miss Rothsay kept him upon an ice of distant 
courtesy, which would have frozen his blood, 
only that it-roused him to such a pitch of irrita- 
tion, it kept every drop in his veins up to boiling 
heat. : 
Of course, they met constantly. Madge was 
; always the heroine when she appeared in the 
; neighborhood, and the dignitaries chose to elevate 
Montgomery to the position of hero or jeune pre- 
mier. But it was evident there was to be no ro- 
mance between the pair. Everybody was so ac- 
customed to acknowledge Madge’s supremacy, 


$that even the young ladies would not have 


dreamed of complaining, had she taken possession 
of the new comer, and (it speaks volumes in favor 


chanced to be standing at one of the windows of § of those young women), they admired Madge so 
the pleasant room in which Miss Laight spent } hugely, that it would have seemed to them the 
her mornings, and saw the gentleman apeniesh j most natural thing in the world that the hand- 
by the shrubbery path, of which the spinster had } some dweller at Meadowbank should have lain 





bidden him make use. Miss Rothsay disappeared 
so rapidly, that she startled Belinda from a nap 
on an ottoman near the door, and Belinda was ; 
cross for the rest of the day, a result certain to } 
follow any troubling of her slumbers. 

A few seconds later Mr. Montgomery was an- 
nounced. Miss Laight perfectly understood the 
cause of Madge’s abrupt disappearance, and did § 
not venture to send for her. Indeed, when the } 
visitor made some polite inquiry concerning her } 
niece, Miss Laight went as near a white lie as 
her conscience would permit, and pretended to 
believe that Madge had gone out. ‘I meant out 
of the room,”’ she told her conscience afterwards, 
when that remorseless monitor reminded her of 
what she had said. 

Miss Laight and Walter Montgomery speedily 
became friends, but the gentleman felt that his 
progress in making acquaintance with the niece 


was exceedingly slow, much slower than mascu- 
Vou. LXXIII.—14 


: 
| 





his heart, et cetera, at Madge’s feet, and she 
accept the gift. 

Nothing of the sort happened. Madge treated 
Mr. Montgomery as if she had been a queen 
regnant, and he a waif from foreign lands, who 
had strayed into her kingdom with credentials so 


: perfect, that she was bound to treat him cour- 


teoushy, though she found it rather a bore. 
But destiny did not propose to allow Miss 
; Rothsay to punish Walter Montgomery too far, 


or too long, for that which had been no fault 


of his. 

The young lady had been out for a solitary 
walk one afternoon, and seen fit to desert the 
highway, and return by some fields which she 
knew possessed stiles and gates, that would ren- 
der the passage easy enough. Unfortunately, 
Farmer Feverell’s black bull had chosen that very 
day for a promenade, and had selected the exact 
route Madge took, only in the inverse direction. 
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He had broken out of his proper pasture, and; miserably conscious that the attempt was lesg 
finding himself free, saw fit to go mad, and dash } successful than her vanity could have wished. 
recklessly at any object he beheld, as if to his} ‘I hope you are not hurt,” he said. 
eyes everything from a stump to a sheep looked} ‘Not a bit,’’ replied Madge; ‘but I would 
like a red rag. rather have been—I feel like an idiot to have had 
So as Madge approached from one quarter— } such a fright for nothing.” 
quoting Tennyson for what I know, they say? $a Scarcely for nothing, I think,” he said, 
young women do so, though heaven forbid that I } ; smiling a little at her pettish manner. 
should have to listen—the bull came tearing down ; “There certainly would have been reason 
the hill, which she was about to ascend, and he} enough if you had not good naturedly come to 
may have been quoting something, too—at all’ my rescue,” she answered, recollecting that the 
events, he made a great noise. Madge and the } least she could do was to show some signs of 
bull caught sight of each other at the same in- | gratitude for his prompt assistance. ‘‘I—I am 
stant. Madge gave one scream, and the bull one} very much obliged to you—” 
bellow; then they both stood still, Madge, be- § “To my umbrella, you mean,”’ he interrupted, 
cause she was too frightened to stir, and the bull, ; gayly. ‘Iam awfully afraid of bulls myself, but 
perhaps deciding whether he should most enjoy I have so often tried that umbrella dodge with 
trampling her under his hoofs, or tossing her on ; animals, that I knew what the effect would be.” 
his horns, which looked as big as young trees to; «J shall never go into a field again without 
Madge’s terrified gaze. $ being armed with the hugest one the land can 
Then, from a third point in the compass, ap- ; supply,’’ returned Madge, with a rather dismal 
peared a god ex machina, no less than Mr. Walter : effort at imitating his gayety. 
Montgomery, with a color-box under hisarm, and; He laughed, and she tried to laugh likewise, 
a great white sketching umbrella, as large as a: but a suspiciously hysterical sob in her voice 
half grown tent, over his shoulder. 3 struck his ear, and he perceived that she still 
“Run for the stile!” he shouted, and Madge } looked very breathless and pale. 
ran, so frightened, that she neither recognized; «You must sit down and rest for a few mo- 
him or his voice—had just sense enough left to 3 ments,”’ he said, with a certain calm authority in 
do as she was bidden. his tone, which, at a more collected moment, 
But she was too blind to know which way she } would have roused Madge’s ire, but just now she 
ran, and she got nowhere near the stile. She } could not be angry, or indeed find energy to offer 
climbed a rail fence with as much agility as if} the slightest opposition. 
she had been an acrobat, and (I really beg your} He gave her his hand—or rather took pos- 
pardon, but I cannot omit facts), there was a dis-} session of hers—and quietly seated her on a 
play of such pretty ankles that it was a pity Mr. 3 green hillock with her back against a tree. 
Montgomery should have been too much occupied «‘ How I must have run,’ said Madge, begin- 
with the bull to notice them. ning to feel in a less excited and more natural 
When Madge found herself on the other side of } state of mind and body, so that jesting grew 
the fence, she got her courage back, and was} easier. ‘I think I must have been an excellent 
furious with herself for having been so alarmed. } model for a modern Atalanta.” 
Mr. Montgomery suddenly opened the great} He was careful not to laugh too heartily, and 
white umbrella in the bull’s face, and the animal, } wise enough to say: 
with one ear-piercing bellow, turned tail, and ‘«‘T was so much occupied with the bull that I 
scampered off with the speed, if not with the } could not look. The first I saw of you, you were 


Onn anne, 





grace of a deer. 3 on this side of the fence. I rather think you 
There is nothing which terrifies man or beast ; must have flown.” 
like the unknown, and Madge’s enemy being un-} ‘I tore one of my wings at all events,” said 


acquainted with umbrellas, was as much alarmed } she, holding up one of the ruffles which deco- 
by the sudden charge, as you or I would be if the ; ; rated her blue tunic. 

sun were to set at noonday. With the lack of} Luckily, the rent was so slight, that a couple 
generosity common to mortals, Mr. Montgomery of pins, judiciously applied, remedied it on the 
paused an instant to smile at the ridiculous; spot. Madge was too thorough a woman not to 
figure presented by his vanquished combatant, ; ; ; feel more grateful for the preservation of her 
then he crossed the fields, and jumped the fence ; ; attire, than the saving of her neck. One can die 
in his turn. ; } with sufficient composure, but one cannot endure 

Madge saw him coming, and tried with all her } life, after having been made to look a guy! 

might and main to look composed, but she felt The upshot of the matter was, that Miss Rothsay 
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and Walter Montgomery sat for some time on the 
green hillock, and conversed amicably, and with 
mutual satisfaction. He showed her his sketches; 
talked so easily and well about art; never once 
quoting Mr. Ruskin, oh, marvel of a man! and 
on many other subjects also, that it was a good 
while before Madge remembered that she hated 
him, and found leisure to wish that it had been 
anybody else, under the heavens, who had saved 
her from danger. Then she felt ashamed of her- 
self, partly on account of the wish, which was a 
proper and Christian penitence; partly because 
she could not detest him so heartily as she desired, 
which was an impulse of the carnal, human 
mind, as natural as it was blameable. 

And he, asif he had been clairvoyant, and 
divined her thoughts, said suddenly, laughing as 
he spoke, though with a certain earnestness in 
voice and eyes: 

“IT wish you would tell me something, Miss 
Rothsay. It isa matter I have puzzled over a 
great deal.” 

“Well?” she asked. 

“T cannot imagine why you dislike me so in- 
tensely! Now I can’t endure to be disliked. Be 
charitable, and tell me the reason.”’ 

She felt a little confused, but had no intention 
of betraying it. 

' The assertion is a gratuitous one,’’ said she, 
playfully ; ‘vou must let me hear upon what you 
base it.” 

“It is so plain, you cannot deny the fact.” 

“Oh, I do not mean to deny,” she said. “TIT 
never attempt denial, when people choose to think 
ill-natured things of me.”’ 

“T wish you would tell me I was mistaken,”’ 
he urged. 

“Not I! It would be impolite to contradict 
your statement, such a very positive one, too!” 

“Then explain to me why it is?” 

“Let me see! DolI dislike you? Oh, I have 
forgot; you have settled that point!” 

“But I want to know why. What fault have 
I committed—” 

“Ah, as for that, your conscience may be at 
rest.” 

“I don’t think I’m half a bad fellow. Other 
people tolerate me.” 

‘“‘Perhaps, that is the reason, since you will 
have one! Other people find you so wonder- 
fully perfect! I am a sinful creature myself, 
and abhor perfection, perhaps from envy, who 
knows!” 

‘‘Now you are laughing at me, and I was in 
earnest.” 

‘But you need not mind my opinion, always 
supposing it is as malevolent, as you insist on 


believing. You have the general verdict in your 
favor, and—oh, there are the Misses Lincolns !’’ 

‘** Not coming this way!’’ cried he, in a tone of 
disgust. 

‘Straight toward us! How very fortunate. 
Now you will be able to forget me and my dis- 
likes, as soon as you please.” 

He growled something away down in his throat, 
which certainly was not a blessing on the new 
comers, and however deeply it might be, her 
evident duty, as a young woman of spirit to dis- 
like him, it was not possible, being a woman, to 
avoid a kind of satisfaction, at his undisguised an- 
noyance over the interruption of their téte-d-téte. 

The two auburn-haired sisters came up in a 
pretty flutter; they were of the order of young 
ladies, who always do flutter in the presence of 
an eligible man; and they chattered and giggled 
till Montgomery felt convinced that they had been 
mosquitoes, in a former stage of existence, 
unusually exasperating ones, and wished heartily 
that he could have had the pleasure of extermi- 
nating them both, before they developed into 
their present shape. . 

If ever a man met his good angel so thoroughly 
disguised as to be unrecognizable, it was Walter, 
the day he encountered that bull! Dating from 
this epoch, he and Miss Rothsay went rapidly 
on, not to acquaintance simply, it grew to be 
friendship, and to be acknowledged as such by 
Madge; though at first she did not give their 
intercourse that name, and believed herself 
only magnanimously trying to tolerate him, in 
spite of everything, and rather admiring herself 
therefor. 

An item in a letter, from her grandmother, 
aided Montgomery’s cause. ‘You need not have 
flown in my face, as you did, and rushed off in 
such haste,” wrote the old lady. ‘Walter Mont- 
gomery did not come to Newport. Mrs. Harrington 
has heard from him. He is off in the country 
somewhere; did not even give an address, and 
from what he wrote, she is sure he is in love, or 
has an entanglement, or something, so another 
time you had better show more sense. However, 
I'll not scold; you will be punished enough by 
your stay in that dreadful hole, and these last 
weeks are pleasanter than ever. I went to Mrs. 
Astor’s ball last night, and wore my—” 

But Madge read no more; her thoughts had 
flown far from Newport, and the pleasure-loving 
old woman’s nonsensica] details. Madge believe: 
that she had arrived at a solution of certain 
things, which had puzzled her in Walter Mont- 
gomery, as she learned really to know him. She 
thought he was not a happy man, in spite of the 











fund of high spirits, which he kept on board, for 
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the benefit of ordinary acquaintances. As the 
weeks drifted by, an odd restlessness, she had 
observed in him, seemed to increase; his manner 
became almost capricious; sometimes he appeared 
fairly to avoid her. 

Madge remembered her grandmother’s letter, 
and felt more and more convinced that for once 
in her life, tiresome Mrs. Harrington had blun- 
dered on a truth. Walter Montgomery was in 
love, and was unhappy. The idea made her very 
sorry for him, and occasionally she found her- 
self wondering over the unknown woman, who 
had caused him pain, thinking what a bat she 
must be, not to appreciate this man, who was 
elevated by his talents, his goodness, so far above 
the ordinary level of his sex. 

But before the autumn had begun to lose its 
gorgeous loveliness, a revelation came to Madge 
Rothsay, which fairly overwhelmed her. She 
had grown to care for this man, as she had never 
thought to care for him, or any other. Madge 
was so angry with herself that her rage gave her 
a kind of strength. She could not fight against 
the fact, however; it remained fixed and unal- 
terable, and she was forced to recognize it. 

She cared for him; she would not admit a 
stronger word to express the state of her feelings; 
even to go so far, in her admission, was a great 
deal more than enough in all conscience. 

She despised herself heartily; she, who had 
believed herself proud and strong, she had 
reached a fine pass, indeed! To care for a man, 
who was devoted to another; for now, in her 
eagerness to punish herself to the fullest extent, 
for her unpardonable folly, Madge rushed far 
past her former theory, in regard to Montgomery’s 
state of mind, and was as certain that heart and 
soul he lay bound beneath the feet of some unknown 
woman, as if he had put his dismal story into 
words. 

She would go away; that was the result of two 
sleepless nights of meditation and angry remorse 
—two weary days, during which she looked so 
ill that poor Miss Laight was frightened half to 
death. 

During this time she had not seen Walter 
Montgomery. She knew that he had been more 
than once at the house. She had a new reason for 
self-diseust in this dread of meeting him, but it 
was stronger than her will, and so in order to 
avoid him she had seen no one. 

She had just told Miss Laight that it was time 
for her togo. Her grandmother had been writing 
for her, and was growing impatient. They had 
visits to make. Indeed, perhaps before winter 
set in, she should persuade the old lady to make 
another pilgrimage to Europe. She was tired of 











America. After all, there was no place where 
one really lived save Paris. Existence elsewhere 
was vegetation ; and really she ought to marry a 
duke, at least, and a quantity of other nonsense 
and verbiage in 9 similar strain, so unlike Madge 
(though it might have served as a fair specimen 
of the gabble of a modern fashionable young 
lady), that Miss Laight was really terrified, and 
certain that either Madge had received bad news, 
which she did not choose to communicate, or was 
on the eve of some terrible illness. 

It was toward the close of the second day that 
Miss Laight going down to the village upon some 
errand, met Walter Montgomery, and he was so 
troubled and anxious that she gradually made 
him the recipient of all her fears. 

Then he excused himself—he had an errand— 
and went his way. But his way led him straight 
toward the gates of Miss Laight’s domain. 
Through them he passed; up the road he hast- 
ened ; into the house he walked. 

The entrance-doors stood open. There was no 
servant visible. The door into the library was 
ajar. He saw Madge Rothsay sitting by one of 
the windows, and in he walked, and brought her 
out of her doleful reverie by saying: 

“I beg your pardon, the doors were all open, 
so I ventured to walk in without announcement.” 

Madge’s first impulse was to yield to a very 
natural irritability. 

‘«It is very careless of the servants,’’ said she. 
‘¢We might be robbed, or murdered, and nobody 
the wiser !”’ 

‘¢T assure you I am neither robber nor assas- 
sin,” said he, trying to speak playfully. 

‘You do not come under the head of danger- 
ous?’ returned she, a little disdainfully. 

Why she should snub him she could not have 
told; but snub him she must, even while it hurt 
her to do it, and she knew the treatment was un- 
deserved—perhaps to supply her own lack of 
courage. : 

But he paid no attention. He was too much 
preoccupied. He had come hither with a pur- 
pose; head and heart were full; he could think 
of nothing but his errand. 

“T met Miss Laight,’’ he began. 


“Then,” said Madge, ‘‘I wonder she did not 


tell you I was ill or cross, or both.” 

“She told me you were going away. I am 
such a selfish wretch; that was the worst news 
of any to me,”’ he answered. 

“Yes, Lam going. One cannot stop too long 
in this Sleepy Hollow of a place. I feel a sort 
of fur growing over my intellects already,” said 
Madge. 

“ And I have been so happy here,”’ he exclaimed 
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«« Well, I hope you will continue so, I am sure,”’ 


quoth Madge. 

«With you gone! stay after that? I could 
not—I could not! Oh, Miss Rothsay, I must 
speak. I cannot lose sight of you without one 
effort in my own behalf. It will be in vain, I 
know that, I know what a madman I am, but I 
cannot help it!” 

Madge thought it was she who had gone mad, 
and was dreaming all this; she stood, speechless. 

“TI love you—forgive me—I ought not to speak 
so abruptly, but I cannot let you go till I have 
said this! I know you do not love me, but I 
think, at least, you have learned to tolerate me 
in these weeks that have been heaven to me—” 

He paused to catch his breath; Madge sank 
involuntarily into a chair, that stood near. 

“Don’t laugh at me!’’ he hurried on. “I 
deserve it—but do not! I am twenty-six, and I 
have loved no woman till now. I have been such 
avain fool! Because people petted me for my 
money, I thought I could choose when I liked, 
and so never chose. I am punished bitterly 
enough—are you laughing ?”’ 

“No,” said Madge. 

“Why, my coming here was the merest chance 

could I dream it was to meet my fate! I was 
going to Newport; at the last moment, a letter 





from my ridiculous old cousin stopped me. I did 
not choose to be trotted out for inspection to please 
her, and the heiress she had ready in her pocket.” 

**So you came here?” 

*< Yes.” 

To his utter horror, Madge burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

‘‘You misunderstood me,” he groaned; ‘I 
am not such an ass as to suppose the girl had 
anything to do with it, or would have looked at 
me, only I was not going to be made to look like 
a fool—” 

*¢ And you do not know her name ?”’ 

**Not I! Oh, for heaven’s sake—” 

But Madge was laughing more wildly still— 
crying at the same time. He did not know 
whether he was more angry or frightened. 

“‘T am the young lady you ran away from,” 
said she, “‘and I ran away to avoid you, and—” 

There were no further explanations for a good 
hour; but it was a very happy hour, believe me. 
Then the explanations were made fully, and when 
Miss Laight returned, she surprised a pair of 
very happy people by her entrance, and presently 
was made happy herself by the news that Madge 
did not think of going away, and that she was 
to have two neighbors instead of one at Meadow- 
bank. 
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Trrovau the slumberous solitudes 
Of these deep, balm-breathing woods; 
Through the dusky, leafy chambers of the sombre grand 
old trees; 
Through the mystic, dreamful hushes, 
Suddenly a music rushes— 
*Tis the singing of the many voices of the summer breeze. 


Falls again the silence sweet, 
Broken by the silver feet 
Of a shower, that from afar off, dances down the cool green 
ways. 
Sweetest melodies awaken, 
Every shining leaf is shaken, 
With the patter, dip, and tinkle of this rain of summer days. 


It is past. No sound I hear, 
Save the music, far and near, 
Of the birds, as sunshine flashes all their wild, green coverts 
through. 
And the thunderous rising, falling, 
Of the cascade’s voices calling 
To the white cloud spirits flying, vanishing adown the blue. 


Now what perfumes, rich and rare, 
Float upon the purple air; 
At the sunny wood-side, open blossoms of the blackberry 
vine. 
With a pearly satin lustre, 
On each odorous starry cluster, 
Over rain-wet brakes and brambles, how their snowy censers 





shine! 


Ah! how sweet the robin sings; 
Yonder hedge is brown with wings, 
Where the wild birds rest to warble raptures on the fragrant 
air. 
Thus they sang in summers golden, 
When beside this forest olden, 
With a gentle friend, I wandered in that past that had no 
care. 


Ah! that past. °Tis like a dream, 
For its lights long vanished seem, 
Like the fair and fleeting glory of a radiant sunset cloud. 
She who naught but love had spoken; 
Mute in slumber, deep unbroken, 
I beheld calm, peace, enfolded, white, and frozen in her 
shroud. 


Does she think of me no more? 
On that bright Immortal shore, 
Quite forgetting earthly sorrows in her happiness divine? 
No, I'll dream she waits me ever, 
In her home, beyond the river, 
“Where the fadel bl 
shine.” 


, and eternal mornings 





As the sunshine follows rain, 
Perfect rest shall follow pain; 
We have seen red roses blowing, where the snows of winter 
lay. 
Though the lovely flowers I’ve cherished, 
One by one, have drooped and perished ; 
Yet for ashes, shall be given, beauty, that fades not away. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ruro leaned forward, holding his breath, and 
fixed his strained gaze on a figure, that paused 
at the foot of the stair-case, and stood awhile, 
peering into the darkness. The outlines were 
shadowy enough, but he recognized them, and 
called out in a voice that broke between a sob 
and a whisper: 

‘‘ Beatrice! Beatrice !”’ 

The girl came eagerly forward, and threw her- 
self on the hearth by his side. 

‘‘Oh, Rufo! my Rufo!” she cried, gathering 
him close in her arms. ‘Have they left you 
here, forgotten you among all these dusky things ? 
No wonder you are awake, and cold; for you are 
cold, though the hearth is warm. One sees little 
gleams of fire in the ashes—or is it the storm 
that rages yet, and seems howling at us outside 
the windows? I was so sleepy and comfortable 
just now, that it made me Iaugh under the soft 
down quilt they spread over me; laugh to think 
how nicely we had hid away from it, you and I: 
but you shiver, Rufo; this little gleam of fire- 
light is cruel; it shows me tears in your eyes. 
Tears, and trembling, and wild looks, because 
the wind howls. My Rufo, this is to be likea 
child. A good supper should make you brave.” 

“Tt would! Oh, yes, I think it would!’’ said 
the boy, and the tears that had filled his eyes, 
brimmed through the thick lashes. 

‘‘Such a supper, too! so much and so good: 
With every mouthful, I said, this nice food will 
make my little brother strong. It will bring the 
smiles back into his eyes. I shall hear him laugh 
again, and make mischief. These thoughts were 
sweet to meas the supper, And we haven’t had 
anything like that, since we came to this bleak 
country, have we?” 

«‘I—I don’t know,” answered the boy, sadly. 

“Don’t know? How could we get anything 
better? Jt was what they call nice beyond any- 
thing.” 

‘Was it?’ answered the boy, arousing him- 
self. ‘I am glad of that. Tell me more about 
it. That will seem like eating one’s own supper. 
Only it makes one long for it so much.”’ 
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‘*So soon, Rufo; but then you were famished.” 

‘‘T am famished,” sobbed the lad, covering his 
face with both hands, and sobbing. ‘+ They forgot 
me! they forgot me!’’ 

“Oh, Rufo! all this night! It is cruel! it is 
cruel! Iso comfortable, so drowsy with comfort ; 
and you—ah! now Iremember. Wait a minute; 
console yourself. Let me kiss all these miserable 
tears away.” 

Saying this, Beatrice started to her feet, and 
flitting through the shadows, passed up the stair- 
case, noiselessly, as if she had -been one herself; 
then, after a little time, she came down again, 
bearing a tray in her hand. 

««See now—see! I have brought all that was 
left,”’ she said, seating herself on one of’ the 
high-backed chairs, and holding the tray on her 
lap; ‘‘such nice things! come and eat. It is all 
my awn. They brought it to my room, and forgot 
to take it away, when I had eaten enough.” 

Rufc required no inviting; indeed, a sight of 
the food was enough, without the pleading of that 
sweet voice. He sprang forward, fell upon his 
knees, and, seizing upon the fragments left on 
the tray, began to devour them ravenously. Tears 
and pitiful smiles struggled on the girl’s face, as 
she watched him. Then she began to sob aloud, 
and reproached herself that her own hunger had 
been appeased, while he was left to such painful 
craving. The boy lifted his eyes, still wild with 
half appeased appetite. 

“Is it that you want some? I—I could not 
help it. Forgive me; but I could not help it; 
the hunger was so great. It gnawed at me like 
some wicked thing.” 

‘Oh, Rufo, I want nothing. To watch you eat 
is like a feast to me. Look now, here is another 
morsel.” 

The boy looked at her earnestly, as if he did 
not quite believe that her craving was not keen 
as his own, but his hand crept unconsciously to- 
wards the bit of bread that she held, and, at last, 
snatched at it, realizing that it was the last crumb 
that he could expect. When this was gone, he 
turned away, full of unreasoning shame, and 
settled down at her feet. When she bent over 
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and kissed him, his hexd drooped upon her knee, ; drag you out, but fell down by your side, and 
with a sigh of content; his eyes closed, and, di- ; seemed to die. After that, came the morning.” 
rectly, he was so sound asleep, that she removed; “Bright and beautiful,” said Beatrice. “And 
the tray from her lap to the floor, and drew his ; we two standing here under shelter. Look! the 
head up to her bosom, while he was entirely un- ; sun is rising. Not our sun, that is turning the 
conscious of the tender lodgement, or of the ; oranges ripe on the trees in Sorrento. There we 
tearful kisses that followed it. ; could find violets in the grass, and roses out of 
Through all that was left of that night, the girl ; doors. Still this is grand. It brightens the 
sat in the dim shadows of the hall, with that ; blood, and makes you long to do great things. 
young creature folded in her arms, and his rest- ; This is a country of action. Our beautiful land 
less heart beating against her own; now smiling ; is one of dreams.” 
upon him, now shaking the tears away that would ’ Not such as I had last night,” answered. the 
keep loading down her lashes; but all the time ; boy, shuddering. 
silent as a brooding bird, lest the sweetness of ‘“‘Oh, Beatrice, what if we had come here to 
his slumbers should be disturbed. Thus the day- } die after all?’ he added. 
light found those two when it stole over the ‘‘Sometimes, I think it was a dream that 
bronze statues, and armorial bearings of the old { brought us here,” answered the girl, gravely. 
mantel-piece, the trailing mistletoe boughs, and } ‘‘One that has haunted me ever since I was a 
noble paintings, wreathed by them. But among; little girl—a strange, misty-continued dream, 
all these, it touched no picture more beautiful ’ that fills me with discontent, but is never ex- 
than the two orphans in their poverty-stricken on 
2 








garments, clasped heart to heart in disturbed **T am afraid of dreams,’’ said the boy, shud- 
sleep, for Beatrice slumbered at last, and she too ; dering. 
was dreaming. Rufo was the first to awake. “And [,”’ answered Beatrice. ‘‘They haunt 

“‘Oh, Beatrice, mea, is it you? Iwas Someien' me so.” 
you out of the snow, but you would not move. I ‘Hush! we must not stand here; some one is 
thought you were dead.” coming.” 

Beatrice awoke with a start, and held on to the Rufo left the window as he spoke, and Beatrice 
boy as she looked around, in the bewilderment ; followed him into the hall, where the servants 
that follows profound sleep. found them sitting together, hand in hand, when 

“But I was in a strange place, Rufo,” she ; they came in to sweep away the quenched lamps 
said, ‘holding to you as we went up and down, and dead garlands of that Christmas revel. 
among such beautiful things, but it was only a 
dream like yours. No, no, not a dream, for here CHAPTER VIII. 
they are all around us, looking so quiet and Lapy Jane Ruteer was pleasantly surprised 
natural in the soft daylight. This is no dream.” when her brother presented himself in her pretty 

“But the snow is there. I can see it shining { sitting-room, the morning after Christmas, with a 
through the window — great heaps drifted to- } look of perplexity and care on his handsome 
gether; still, you are here, Beatrice. Your } face. The color, always mutinous, rose to her 
hands are warm; the sleep still makes soft mist ; ; cheeks, and she would gladly hens walked for- 
in your eyes. Was it you or the morning that ‘ ward to receive him, but, in attempting to stand 
kissed me awake ?”’ Saas her frail strength gave way, and she could 

«It was the morning, Rufo. Come and look pt greet him with smiles, such as. sufferers 
at it from the window, sifting the snow through ‘ must wear when they find themselves in heaven, 
and through with rosy light. That was in my ’ and are just forgetting to weep. 
dream, too, looking pure and real as it does now. «‘ Jane, I have come to thank you for taking 
It seems, Rufo, as if I had seen it before, outside { care of the poor waif, that came to us through 
of my dreams, spreading soft and white beneath : the storm last night,’’ he said, seating himself 
the cold blues of the skies, and that troubles me. ; on a low ottoman, which he dragged to the hearth 
How could I ever have seen anything like this? ; rug. 

The swift snow of orange blossoms falling to the} ‘You must not thank me for a pleasure, 
grass, is all I ever saw in our Italy.” ‘ Egbert,” said the girl, smiling down upon him, 

‘But mine was different. You were there ; while her hand dropped lightly as a flower falls, 
white as death—cold as a stone. The snow } ; amid the thick silkiness of his hair. ‘It is 
drifted over you; the hail pelted through your | ‘ seldom that anything so lovely and picturesque 
hair, and beat upon your eyelids, covering your } comes in my way. Where did they find her?” 
face like a veil. I could not help it. I tried to} I have come to tell you all about it. You 
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remember the chain of scarabae that I brought; for his comfort. If I were master here, such 
things could not happen twice. Well, Jane, it 
‘‘Oh, yes, I remember.” came into my head, that this waif of ours might 
‘‘I purchased it of these two wanderers, and} be a pleasant companion in your room here, 
did not half pay its value, because they had left something bright and beautiful that you could 
Sorrento, and no one could tell in what direction ; love, and who would be sure to love you.” 
they had gone, when I went back to complete the } The invalid’s eyes brightened, and her hands 
payment. How they came in this part of the } impulsively! clasped each other. 
world heaven only knows; but last night the ‘‘Oh: I wonder if it would be possible,” she 
storm drifted them into this very house. It was } exclaimed, in a soft, pleading way. ‘No one but 
the brother’s music you heard—the dark-eyed } you would have thought of it.’’ 
handsome fellow, who was here for a moment. ‘Do not give me more credit than I deserve,’’ 
Now, I ask you, can we turn these helpless crea- } said the young man, conscious of a double motive. 
tures out into the world again.” “¢ But the young creature seems so like what you 
“‘T do not see how we are to help it. Still, if? } want, and is in such need of protection, that the 
we could—if we could,’’ answered the sister, thought was natural. Now, dear, have you the 
; 
; 
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from Italy. 





touched with compassion, and giving herself} courage to propose this to our Lady ?”’ 

heart and mind to the subject. “Yes, I can get up more courage than you 
“That is what I have been thinking of. They } think, when my heart is in a thing. But the 

are so young—so—so helpless. Think of the} girl, this pretty Beatrice, is not all. What shall 


danger to that poor girl.” we do with the boy ?” 
“T do, Egbert, Ido. It is dreadful.” “T have thought of that. Settle the other 
‘‘We must keep them here, Jane.” question, and I will take lessons on the violin. 


Since last night a marvelous passion for music 
‘Yes, she will, if you pluck up courage and } has developed in me. Constant practice is the 

insist.” ; thing I want. Oh! you can safely leave Rufo to 
Lady Jane looked at her thin white hands, and } 3 me.”’ 

smiled, very sadly. The fair invalid laughed, pleasantly. 
«There is not much strength or courage left to “Tf it were I,” she said, ‘this passion would 

me, Egbert, but all that I have is yours.” not have a sudden birth. I sometimes pine for 
Tears came into those soft blue eyes as she} the power of music that has been taken from me, 

spoke, and stooping down, she kissed him on the } while the love remains.” 

forehead. ‘‘That reminds me,” answered Heron, starting 
‘‘T knew this; I was sure of it, my own angel. } up with animation. ‘The girl carried a guitar 

It is like appealing to heaven when I come here.”’ } under her cloak; that gives a promise of music 
“I would make it so, my brother, for is there for you. Surely it speaks in her voice, too.” 

another being on earth so deartome? The room fe Ah, if it should prove so!’ 


‘“‘But how? The mother will never consent.” 


is always brighter when you come.” “Tt shall.” 

‘“‘I know, I know, Jane, you are often alone,; The young man took both his sister’s hands, 
too much alone. Last night, after all was still, } and kissed one after the other, as he might have 
I thought of that.” {caressed a suffering child. Then he drew the 

“You are always devising kindnesses for me, } fleecy white shawl closer around her, placed her 
Egbert.” } feet on the ottoman he had left, and went away. 


‘‘Do not say that, for I was thinking of these Scarcely had he descended the stairs, when 
of—of these poor children, too. The girl is so; Lady Carew came into her daughter’s -room, 


young.” : bringing with her a sense of action and excite- 
‘«« Yes, and dainty asa bird. Her pretty broken } } ment, that she took little pains to subdue. 
English is like music. I made her talk to me « a ‘«Huddled up in a shawl as usual,’’ she said, 


little, before she went to sleep on the lounge, in } flinging back the soft woolen thing that Heron had 

my dressing-room, for I i her near me, as you ; folded over his sister, before he kissed that. pale, 

seemed to wish.” sweet face. ‘‘My dear child, how often must I 
“That was kind.” $ tell you that all this pampering is injurious. Do 
«One could not send a creature like that among ; } not be so terribly afraid of a breath of cold. It 

the servants; but I fear she did not Phi well, } invigorates one; it brings strength.” 

for when my maid came, she had gone.” Lady Jane gave a slight shudder. She felt the 
“ Yes, I know; down to her brother, who was } chill of this disarrangement, but submitted to it 

left in the hall, starving, though I gave orders } with gentle quietness. 
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«I could not come up last evening,” continued 
the lady, going to a window, and shaking out 
the draperies according to her own love of 
change. ‘The house was full of guests, all 
blockaded by the storm, and there was need of a 
mistress at the head. So I have only a minute 
to give you now, for heaven only knows, when 
most of them will get away. Oldham has not 
been so full in years.”’ 

«Yes, I heard the music and the dancing,”’ 
said Lady Jane, with a low sigh, “and Egbert 
brought me a visitor.” 

‘‘What! Miss Norton? And you like her, I am 
gure you like her; but I did not hope that the 
affair had gone so far as that.” 

“Tt was not Miss Norton, mamma.”’ 

‘‘Not Miss Norton. Yet some one brought 
here by Egbert. May I ask who the young lady 
might be on whom he bestowed so much at- 
tention ?”’ 

“1 do not think you would rank the poor girl, 
who came up here, among ladies, though she is 
like one, both in speech and manners. I mean a 
pretty Italian girl, who seems to have found 
shelter at Oldham, from the storm last night.’ 

«That girl—and Egbert brought her here.”’ 

«There was no other place where she could 
get care or rest; everyone was so busy. Besides, 
he knew that 1 should gladly receive her, for the 
Christmas night was lonety here, and the presence 
of anything so young and picturesque was sure 
to make it brighter. You must not be angry with 
Heron, mamma. He would do anything to give 
me a moment’s pleasure.”’ 

“‘ Picturesque,”’ repeated the lady, with a care- 
less sneer. ‘‘ Poverty is always picturesque with 
you, while it is only squalid to others, but I do 
not quarrel with your caprices so long as they 
continue harmless, and this, the wildest of all, is 
but for a night.” 

‘‘Mamma, you do not mean to send these 
orphans away, this morning ?”’ 

The lady opened her black eyes wide, and 
lifted her head a little out of its usual haughty 
poise. The question seemed a reproach to her. 

‘Send them away—of course. The time has 
gone by when it was the fashion to entertain 
wandering minstrels at Oldham, though I, for 
one, would be very glad to have them back, if 
the power of old times could come with them. 
As it is, the boy answered for the missing band 
remarkably well, last night, and shall be liberally 
rewarded.” 

Lady Jane moved nervously in her chair; the 
color came and went, in her face, and her eyes 
were turned on her mother, with silent wistful- 
ness, Lady Carew saw this, with some impatience. 


“Well, what is it that you wish to say? Re- 
member, I have much to do this morning.”’ 

“Mamma, I wish you would permit me—that 
is, I am lonesome sometimes, and this Italian 
girl might be company for me.”’ 

‘“‘A companion for you, Lady Jane Rutger— 
that wandering beggar.’’ 

‘‘No, she is not that. Poor and very destitute, 
but not a beggar,’’ answered the invalid, with 
more energy than she had yet exhibited. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, if she has her brother’s gift of music, it is 
the one thing I can enjoy.” 

Lady Carew began to walk up and down the 
room. She was not a woman to indulge in un- 
reasoning cruelty, and could sacrifice even the 
overweening pride of her nature, when the motive 
was strong enough. There still lingered in her 
heart some natural tenderness for the frail young 
creature, whose infirmities made such claims on 
her motherhood, enough, combined with more 
ambitious aspirations, to make her listen to what 
must seem an absurd caprice, with less impatience 
than the invalid had expected. 

While Lady Carew moved slowly up and down 
3 the room, sweeping the carpet with the soft folds 
of her crimson morning-gown, and vaguely weav- 
ing this idea with some project in her mind, tke 
invalid sat watching her with yearning anxiety. 
At last she spoke. . 

‘Oh, mamma! I see by your face that you 
will consent. I can do nothing in return; but 
indeed, indeed, I shall be so grateful.”’ 

‘¢ Have you been all this time pining for your 
music, or is this one of your wild caprices of 
benevolence ?”’ asked the mother, sitting down 
near the invalid’s chair. 

“Something of both, mamma. Still I think 
either one would have been strong enough to 
make me unhappy, if you refused.” 

«And you would make me some return?” 

“If it were possible; oh, yes! But what can 
I do?” 

Here Lady Jane held out her almost transpar- 
ent little hand, casting a pathetic look upon her 
own helpless person. 

‘*You can do a great deal. Heron loves you, 
I think, better than anything on earth.” 

«Yes, he loves me! he loves me!”’ 
2 








“And you influence him, as no other person 
can ?”” 

‘I don’t know; I never tried, never thought 
of it. Only I know that he loves me.” 

«In that love lies a world of power, if you only 
know how to use it.”’ 

«Indeed !” 

“ Power that will make my son a great and 
prosperous man.” 
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« And I—I can do all this? Oh, mamma! but 
how?” 

“You have only to be guided by persons of 
more wisdom and wider experience, persons as 
deeply interested in his welfare as yourself—his 
parents—his mother, whose hope and glory he 


is. Oh, Jane! I am very anxious about him just 
now!” 

«« Anxious? but there is no cause. 
happy.” 

*¢ But he has such a chance, and will not see it.”’ 

“A chance !”’ 

‘* Have you not observed it for yourself, Jane? 
The sweetest and most lovely girl in the world, 
with wealth that would purchase the Oldham 
estates twice over in her own right, is in love 
with him, deeply, passionately—”’ 

Lady Jane broke in upon her mother. 

“In love with Egbert—my brother—my only 
brother! Oh, mamma! she has no right. I—I 
could not bear it.” 

Lady Carew rose from her chair. 

‘‘Why, Jane, are you mad, or vilely selfish ?”’ 

“Mad! selfish! Oh, mamma! I may be both. 
Only—only I cannot bear it!” 

‘«Is this the way you help me?” 

‘Help! I did not mean to refuse that, but—’” 

«‘But you are not willing that your brother 
should be made the richest man in the country, 
and happy beside.” 

““My brother! Why the angels should not be 
more happy, if I could make him so.” 

“(If you could make him so! Real love would 
forget self.” 

** Yes, that is true.” 

“‘ The love of both mothers and sisters is doomed 
to give place to the grand passion of individual 
life—” 

“‘T cannot understand; how should I know 
about that? You frighten me a little.” 

««T think he loves this young lady in his heart.”’ 

Lady Jane put both hands to her own heart, 
and shrunk back in her chair. 

‘Oh, mamma !’’ 

“Tt is a noble love; one that both his parents 
approve, and I tell you of it now, that such influ- 
ence as you have may be used in its advancement. 
To oppose it would be cruel to the young lady, 
offensive to us all. I am sure you will not do 
that. For this minstrel girl, as long as no mis- 
chief springs out of it, you may keep her.” 

Lady Jane saw her mother sweep out of the 
room, but she had no power of thanks or expos- 
In her short life this brother had been 
All the force and 


He seems 


tulation. 
the one object of affection. 














marvel to her; his cheerful frankness made the 
sunshine of her life. To her he was gentle as a 
girl—full of playful devices for her amusement, 
taming down his bright animal spirits and great 
strength, to meet and uphold her weakness, It 
was a beautiful, beautiful love that this haughty 
woman had trampled over, as prairie horses tread 
wild flowers under their hoofs, or browse upon 
them without knowing that they are sweeter than 
grass. 

For more than one hour, the poor girl lay back 
in her chair, weeping such bitter tears as had 
never stained the delicacy of those white cheeks 
in all her lifetime. The little strength that she 
had gathered, in order to make a request of her 
mother, was all gone. Pale as a lily, limp as its 
frosted leaves, she lay, too weary for passionate 
sorrow, but faint with a sense of desolation. 
Was she to yield up her brother to that stronger 
passion of love, that her mother spoke of? Over 
and over again, she asked herself this question, 
and each time fresh tears came coursing through 
her closed lashes, and dropped away of them- 
selves ; for she had no strength to lift her hands, 
or shake the moisture from her pitiful face. 

As she sat thus supine in her misery, there 
came a timid knock at the door. Another, then 
the latch turned, and the Italian girl came in, 
hesitating, and uncertain in her movements. 
She saw the young lady sitting there, with misery 
in her attitude, and went toward her. 

«Ah, signorina—sweet lady, I have ¢ome to 
say farewell; to thank you very much; to say— 
Ah, you weep. Your hands are cold.” 

Dropping upon her knees, the girl took those 
pale hands, from which all the blood seemed 
drained, and made a pathetic attempt to warm 
them with her kisses, and the gentle friction of 
her own soft palms. 

“Look up, lady, look up. I cannot go while 
you are so sad. My heart would be cold.as your 
hands are, when I left you.” 

Lady Jane made one effort to move; for it 
seemed as if one more arrow of pain had shot 
through her, as that voice ceased its pleading. 
She opened her eyes, and saw that Beatrice was 
wrapped in her cloak, and that a weather-beaten 
hat was drawn over her forehead. Then a flash 
of memory animated her face, and she spoke, 
faintly, but with eagerness. 

“‘Going—going away? No, no, that is not to 
be. Take off these things; I do not like them. 
They are full of storms. Here you will be quiet, 
for everybody will leave us alone now, waiting 
and longing. Do you understand, Beatrice? 


delicacy of her most exquisite nature had woven } You are to stay with me.” 


itself around this one being. His strength was a 





“With you, signorina, and here?” 
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‘‘Yes. Mamma has promised that. She gives 
you permission to stay.” 

“What! Always?” 

«Yes. Always, I hope. Now throw off that 
cloak. It chills me.” 

Beatrice unclasped her cloak, and was about to 
cast it from her shoulder, when a thought struck 
her. 

«But my brother—my brother Rufo.”’ 

“He will remain also, It is so arranged.” 

As Beatrice cast the cloak from her shoulders, 
it swept the strings of her guitar, which she had 
dropped by Lady Jane’s chair. Instantly that 


' fair face lost its look of intense weariness. 


‘Ah, the guitar is yours. You play upon it.” 

“Oh, yes! It is my friend—the only one that 
can talk to me of Italy.” 

‘It shall talk to me,” said the lady, with ani- 
mation. 

Beatrice smiled, and touched the strings of the 
guitar. 

‘You love music?” she said, with a thrill of 
joy in her voice. ‘‘ You will let me play, some- 
times ?” 

“Let you!” 

Lady Jane took the guitar, and drew forth a 
few soft strains of some air she had loved in 
childhood ; but they grew faint and fainter, after 
the first moment; and finally, the instrument 
dropped from her hold, and her face fell forward 
between her hands, 

“T thought I could, but my hands are so 
weak,”’ she sobbed; ‘‘so weak.”’ 

‘‘T will make music for you. Listen!’ said 
Beatrice, and seating herself on the ottoman at 
Lady Jane’s feet, she touched the guitar, softly, 
as the wind stirs an olian harp, and filled the 
room with sweet whispering harmonies, soothing 
from their very dreaminess. 

Directly, those slender hands dropped from 
the face they had covered, over which a soft, 
tremulous quiet spread and deepened, until the 
blue eyes filled with light, and the lips parted, as 
if another moment would change the sigh that 


not exactly the attendant for an invalid’s room, 
nor will I have him an inmate of my house, Lady 
Carew.’ 

The lady shrugged her shoulders, with the 
graceful insolence of a French woman. 

‘*T have decided to keep him.”’ 

‘‘Against my protest?’ demanded the earl, 
flushing with anger. 

‘*Oh, nothing that you have said amounts to 
that—only a little difference of opinion which 
you will not contest,” was the careless answer. 
“Men of your ability do not often waste their 
power on wandering boys. The creature is 
beautiful—wonderfully beautiful. With plenty 
of silver buttons, he will make a striking page, 
or the loveliest sort of a tiger. Besides, our 
dear Jane was entranced by his music last night, 
faintly as it reached her, and she has so few 
pleasures.” 

Lord Carew turned away from his wife with 
less impatience, and walking to a window, looked 
out in moody silence. The lady followed him. 

“‘T cannot understand your strong objections 
to this poor waif,’ she said. ‘‘ You could not 
have betrayed more antipathy if a lost dog had 
found its way to the kennel. Last night you 
seemed offended by the sight of him.” 

“‘T was offended! We are not in the habit of 
receiving wandering beggars at Oldham.” 

‘Not in these days, perhaps,” said the lady. 
«All the grand old usages are dead long ago; 
but there was a time when music was a warrant 
for hospitality at every nobleman’s mansion in 
England.” 

Lord Carew turned from his wife in silence, 
>and went from the room. On his way out, he 
met a servant, and stopped to speak with him. 

“If the young lad is here—the one who came 
last night—send him to me, in the library.”’ 

When he reached that room, the earl was still 
restless, and kept upon his feet, walking up and 
down until Rufo came in. The boy was greatly 
changed since the night before. Food, sleep, and 
the comfort of warmth had swept the look of 
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passed them into a smile. Thus enthralled by 3 pathetic hopelessness from his face. The great 

the music, Lady Jane leaned forward, and lis- } dark eyes were full of life; his slight figure was 

tened till her cheek almost touched the dark hair } upright as a young tree. 

of the Italian girl; and a lovelier picture than “The signor sent for me,”’ he said, pausing 

these two creatures made, framed in the soft } modestly by the door. 

luxuriance of the room, could not have been Lord Carew paused in his walk, and turned a 

found in any gallery of Europe. look of keen scrutiny upon the lad. Gradually, 

the cloud disappeared from his face, and it as- 
CHAPTER IX. sumed its habitual, rather heavy and political 

‘‘ Excuse me, Carew, but I really feel quite com- } expression. 

petent to regulate my own household, especially } “Yes,” he said; “I sent for you. But it is 

the portion of it that relates to my daughter.” no matter now,’ Carew muttered, under his breath, 

“Your daughter, certainly. But this lad is} ‘‘What a fool I was to think him anything more 
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than he seems.” This he spoke aloud. ‘“ My 
lady has taken a fancy to keep you here.” 

“The young signor told me that. I wanted to 
thank him, but he would not permit so much. 
It is the music he loves. That is why he cares 
to keep me. But the noble signor himself will 
perhaps let me thank him.” 

“There is no need of that, my lad; only one 
must know a little about those he takes into his 
household. Tell me where you were born.” 

The lad thought awhile; then shook his head. 

“*T only know Sorrento,”’ he said, doubtfully. 

‘¢ Your father, then, was an Italian ?”’ 

“TI do not remember. He was dead before I 
knew.” 

«And your mother ?”’ 

Tears came into the lad’s eyes. 

‘«She—my mother died only a little time ago.” 

“In Sorrento?” 

«Yes, signor; in our cottage on the hill. It 
broke our hearts to live in it, after that, so we 
come away—Beatrice and,.I.”’ 

‘And you wish to stay here?” 

‘Ah, signor, it is so cold outside.” 

“And so warm here?’’ rejoined the earl, 
laughing. ‘Well, my lad, I do not blame you 
for liking Oldham. It is a famous old place.” 

‘Tt is grand,” answered the boy, casting his 
eyes around on the noble book case crowded with 
volumes, the bronzes that surmounted them, and 
the rare carvings of the mantel-piece. 

“Ancient and grand enough, certainly,” 
thought the owner, “if one could look upon it 
all without memories. I wonder why that 
strange idea should have possessed me. There 
was nothing in it—nothing whatever.” 

A look of anxiety settled on the earl’s face, as 
this thought pissed through his mind, and he 
seemed to forget the presence of Rufo altogether, 
until the lad spoke. 

‘* Does the noble signor wish me to stay ?” 

‘Stay, of course. My people will manage to 
make you of use, I fancy. Only be careful, and 
keep out of mischief.” 

«And Beatrice—my sister?” 

‘Beatrice. Oh, yes, there was a girl. Well, 
well, the ladies will decide that, if Lady Carew 
thinks well of it. My daughter will see her.” 

“ Beatrice is with the signorina now, and it is 
like being with an angel,” said the boy, with 
loving enthusiasm, that brought a smile to the 
man’s face. 

‘God keep her from being one in earnest,” he 
thought, yielding to a mournful presentiment, 
that sometimes haunted him; and waving his 
hand, he allowed Rufo to depart. For some 
minutes after he was alone, the earl sat wrapped 





in thought, restless still, and striving to reassure 
himself. 

‘“‘Why should he have troubled me so last 
;night? It is the same face, but that look hag 
gone out of it entirely. How could I have been 
thrown into so wild a fancy? After all, it may 
be the very best thing we could have done for 
Jane. The lad is gentle as a girl, and she loves 
music, as all angels do, I think. My wife is 
right. This may be a blessing that the storm 
has drifted here. Such things have seldom vis- 
ited Oldham since I became master, so we must 
not turn them out.” 

Meantime, Lord Heron, who had been the 
prime mover of all these arrangements, though 
apparently indifferent to their success, was occu- 
pied with the entertainment of his mother’s 
guests, for the snow was deep, and few of them 
thought of departing. Among the rest, Miss 
Norton came down to a pretty morning room, 
that opened on a garden, now white with snow, 
and brilliant with sunshine, and seating herself 
among the cushions of a lounge, gathered the 
gorgeous skeins necessary to embroidery around 
her, and fell to work with an appearance of in- 
tense absorption. But, notwithstanding a bright 
coal fire flamed in the grate, and danced like 
starlight on the steel lace work of the fender, she 
had left the door ajar, and the male guests, as 
they went to or from the billiard room, could not 
fail to see a lovely picture of industry, which 
contrasted its bright coloring and tropical warmth 
against the cold whiteness of the outdoor scene, 
with wonderful effect. Clad in a soft, creamy 
white fabric, which here and there, revealed a 
lining of pale blue silk, tinted like the knots of 
ribbon that fluttered over it, with a tea rose, 
fresh from the green-house, blooming on her 
bosom, and in the soft confusions of her amber 
hair—she presented the very embodiment of 
youth, and sumptuous ease, to which the sun- 
shine of life must come, naturally as that of the 
; atmosphere falls upon spring flowers. 

With her white fingers busy with entangling 
silks, and her eyelids drooping demurely over 
her work, she sat alone; for Lady Carew had 
introduced her into this pretty boudoir, which 
was usually held sacred to the family, and the 
other lady guests were scarcely aware of its ex- 
istence. Now and then, a gentleman’s step went 
> by, but she had a quick ear, and scarcely lifted 
her eyelids, for it had no significance to her, as 
she worked on, scarcely conscious of the pansies 
that grew into proportion, and took purple and 
gold from her fingers, until one step came swiftly 
} through the neighboring passage. Then her 
} needle was suspended quivering over the canvas. 
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The fingers that held it grew tremulous, and the 
tea rose on her bosom rose and fell, as if stirred 
by the wind. 

The door was ajar. 
out knowing of her presence. 
by without speaking ? 

The girl held her breath, as she asked herself 
this question, and gave it forth again with a sigh 
of bitter disappointment. The young man had 
cast one glance that way, paused an instant at 
the door, and walked on. 

Edna Norton dropped her needle, after a vain 
attempt to find the stitch it should have taken ; 
for her eyes were blinded with tears, and she 
made a proud attempt to dash them away. With 
all her passionate nature, she loved this man, and 


No one could pass it with- 
Would Heron go 





his avoidance wounded her pride into absolute 
pain. 

‘‘He has seen me, and will not come in. He 
guesses why this room was given up to me,”’ she 
thought, and the hot red of shame flooded her 
face and neck. ‘His mother is mistaken. She 
wishes it, and so thinks, that he loves me. I 
will go—I will leave the house at once. This 
humiliation is terrible. I—’ 

She started, and looked up, turned her head, 
swept the tears from her wet eyelashes, and strove 
to still the tumultuous heaving of her bosom. 

Lord Heron was returning; she heard his 
footsteps ; saw the door pushed open, and knew 
that he was standing on the threshold. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





AN ANSWER. 





BY JULIA E. 


LEIGH. 





Way, Freddie, what nonsense! One cannot help laughing 
To think of you being in love, and with me! 

Tm five years your senior, and half a head taller, 
How very absurd ’tis, you surely must see. 

If I should be foolish enough, dear, to wed you, 
Just think what a love of a couple we'd make ! 

Now, Freddie, I thought you possessed of more wisdom, 
Who ever yet knew of a man’s heart to break ? 


Hearts are, I assure you, of tougher material, 
And harder each year, too, as we older grow; 
Now my heart is not half so easily broken, 
As it was, or I fancied it was, years ago. 
Yes, I have a heart, though you may not believe it, 
At least there’s a pulse that I sometimes feel beat; 
And yours, I dare venture, will last you your lifetime, 
Yes, e’en though you share it with each girl you meet. 





I honeetly had not intended to flirt, Fred, 
I like you too well, dear, believe me, I do; 
I flirt, but with men who’ve grown old in the business, 
And not, my dear Freddie, with young boys like you. 
I know from experience how young hearts can ache, dear, 
But know, in the same way, they donot ache long; 
We find few, in real life, who die broken-hearted, 
Although ‘tis the fashion in romance and song. 


You'll cease to think love is an undying passion, 
Before you have lived through an half season more. 
When you are my age, though I’m not very ancient, 
You'll count your last loves by the dozen or score; 
But, pshaw! I might just as well preach to the mountains, 
As try to talk reason or logic to you; 
But we'll meet, when we both have grown old and gray- 
headed, 
To laugh at the fancy that hearts can be true. 
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BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 





Two years—two little years ago, 
We roamed together—you and I; 

The golden clouds lay calm below 
The dreamy, purple-tinted sky. 


But fairer was the deepening light, 
That darkened in your tender eyes, 

When I beheld their shades of night 
Reveal their looks of sweet surprise. 





Yes! in this self-same lovely spot 
Your hand a mound of garlands reared ; 
You promised well to guard and ’tend 
The blossoms that our love endeared. 


Oh! fair, false face; oh! love grown cold; 
I sought the forest wood alone, 


When evening skies were blent with gold, 
And on the wings of sunset shone. 


I longed to kiss the snowy flowers 

Your hand had raised—your type of love— 
When pleasures filled the golden hours 

With joy beneath, and light above. 


The tangled grass its verdure swept, 

The wind replied with whispered moan, 
As breathlessly I sought the mound, 

The flowers lay dead; *twas mossy grown. 


So some one passing where I pass, 

While hope's bright smiles his pathway cross, 
May wake and find the vision flown— 

His love dream dead, and crowned with moss, 











HOW RUTH PLAYED THE ORGAN. 





BY PRUDENCE LOVEJOY. 





We are in dretful want of an organist, for 
pretty Ruth Hall, that I always liked partiklar, 
has left us, and Maria Spriggins, that’s taken her 
place, ain’t of no account whatsoever, as I tell 
Abijah. 

Of course, good brother Finley is with us still, 
dispensin’ the Word; and I do say, if ever there 
was a saint on earth, he’s one. He does try so 
to smooth everything over, and have things peace- 
able; but dear heart, he has a hard time enough 
of it. You know Decon Thatcher allers wanted 
things his own way; and he’s far from bein’ an 
open-handed man. He furnishes the wood and 
lites for the meetin’ house, and every cent that’s 
put into the contribution box, goes rite into his 
pocket again, although poor brother’ Sharp's 
salyry, for takin’ care of the meetin’ house, is 
always behind, as well as brother Finley’s. 
Sister Sharp has wore a calicer dress to meetin’, 
all winter; and the children are dretful short for 
close. It’s a shame to see ’em goin’ out in the 
snow, with their toes stickin’ out of their 
shoes. 

But to come back to Ruth Hall. The quire 
was all changed around, awhile ago. Brother 
Skinner, that used to lead the singin’, give it up 
I gess he thought they wanted somebody a leetle 
more stylish, though I allers thought an awful 
sight of hearin’ brother Skinner sing tenor 
Adoniram Jones has led the quire sence, and I 
must say I’ve no fault to find, and I do think his 
base is a sight better’n Decon Thatcher, which 
was dretfully hoarse and cracked, though mebbe 
Adoniram don’t sing zactly with the spirit and 
understanding, like the Decon did. But at any 
rate, it sounds better. There’s a Mr. Smith, a 
perfeshunal man they say, though I don’t know 
what he perfeshes, certainly not religion—he 
sings tenor, in good brother Skinner’s place; 
and young widow Wilder she carries the treble; 
and Loftus Little helps one another of the parts 
—I don't know which—and little enough he is 
too, for he don’t hardly reach up to Mr. Smith’s 
elbow Then there’s Sarah Updyke, she tends to 
the alto and Loftus, at the same time; she used 
to keep one eye on him, and another on Ruth, 
for fear he’d look at Ruth, before Ruth went 
away 

Ruth, you must know, is the widow Hall’s 
daughter—she that was Sofrona Lee. Well, 
(218) 


Ruth played till about a year ago, when she 
went off to an uncle’s, and staid awhile on a 
visit. We all hoped her uncle was goin’ to do 
somethin’ for her, for widow Hall has a purty 
hard time, with sewin’ for her livin’, and her 
children’s, and nussin that sick boy of her’n, 
that hain’t been able to do a stroke of work this 
four years. Ruth was a good girl, and helped 
her mother what she could, but the members 
didn’t seem to take any interest in her, though 
she never staid away from meetin’ if she could 
help it; only once or twice when her shoes got 
so bad; and then some of ’em grumbled because 
she wa’nt there to play, though they never paid 
her a cent. As I said, Ruth was at her uncle’s 
awhile; but she came back, nigh about Sep- 
tember, and played the organ all the fall. 

It went on so, till nigh onto last Crismas, Ruth 
goin’ every Saturday night to quire meetin’, and 
{sometimes runnin’ all the way home alone; and 
‘ one dark night she like to broke her neck, fallin’ 
{ over a cow, that lay in the road, and scart her 
enamost to death besides. Sundays, when Ruth 
was playin’ in her old dress, and tryin’ to hide 
her little feet, so her shabby shoes wouldn’t 
show, the widow Spriggins and her daughter 
Maria sat up in front, the widow’s face beamin’ 
so devoutly, thinkin’, no doubt, how comfortable 
she was, and how thankful Ruth ort to be for the 
privileges she enjoyed. And then she’d go home, 
and eat roast turkey, and Ruth was glad enough 
$ to get a slice of bread and cup of milk—though 
oftener it was water Well, as I said, matters 
went on so, till the week before Crismas, when 
the members concluded to have a Crismas tree. 
: So they all met together, and made pincushions, 
and straw baskets, and elefants, and dolls drest 
up in waddin’, and I dunno what all for the Sun- 
day school children, and strung pop corn and so 
on. Bymeby, sister Benson said she thought 
they ort to remember the organist. she’d played 
for ’em a good while, and ben there very stiddy. 
Some of the members thought they’d be willin’ to 
‘do a little somethin’; but some said Ruth was 
young, and she ort to be glad of the chance to 
come there and play. Nobody seemed to be 
forrard about the matter, each one waited for 
somebody else; I spose they was too perlite to 
crowd themselves. Finally, sister Spriggins 
nobly threw herself into the breach. She said 
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HOW RUTH PLAYED THE ORGAN. 





she'd a dretful purty belt ribbin, that she had 
before she was married, only twenty-five years 
ago: ’twa’nt soiled, and though they wa’nt in 
fashion now, mebbe they would be, before long; 
and at any rate, it would be nice to give Ruth, 
and show her that she was remembered. 

So, at last, they agreed to make up a little box 
amongst ’em. Decon Thatcher objected to such 
frivolity, howsomever, and thought something 
serious, such as a choice text or two, that she 
could have framed and hung up, would be much 
better for such a giddy young thing; for it would 
remind her of the shortness of time, and the 
worth of her immortal soul, I thought mebbe he 
didn’t notice his daughter Lizy. She was there, 





I love the Sunday school, 
I love that holy day; 

And always in the meetin’ house 
I love to sing and pray. 


Maria Spriggins’ name was at the bottom, so I 
spose she done the paintin’—I know she had 
been takin’ lessons in that, as well as on the 
pianner and parler organ. 

Last of all, was several sheets of paper, all 
rit over. I sat where I could see, and I knew in 
a minnit, it was Decon Thatcher’s ritin’. It 
looked to be a sort of sermon, for I could see 
every little ways a text—you know he was allers 
a master hand to quote Scripter. Ruth took up 
one sheet after another, till I had counted eight 








with a new grow-grane mantilly on, or matty $ pages. 


lassy, I believe she called it, and her hat all 
trimmed up with feathers and kardinal red 
ribbins. 

Crismas eve come at last; and there was the 
tree all hung round with strings of pop corn, and 
little candles, and corn-copious, as I believe they 
called ’em, full of candy, and sights of things 
that I can’t remember. Almost everybody was 
there. The brothers and sisters, and nussin’ 
mothers in Israel, with the glow of havin’ done 
their duty a-shinin’ on their faces. The Sunday 
school children were all remembered, and most 
everybody got something. 

Long Mr. Smith got a doll penwiper, and 
Loftus Little an elefant, and dear brother Finley 
got five pair of slippers, though he has three pair 
at home he’d never worn; and his son Merton 
got seventeen neckties. Sister Finley got sev- 
eral tidies, in spite of the house bein’ full of ’em 
already; and Mary Finley, who was twelve 
years old, and a real womanly girl, got one of 
the dolls drest in waddin’, and a little stockin’ 
made out of musketeer bar and filled with candy. 
At last, a box was handed to Ruth, with con- 
siderable parade, which made her pleasant face 
flush up all over, for it was a real surprise to her. 
She hesitated about opening it. But Decon 
Thatcher, who sat near her, told her not to be 
afraid; and sister Spriggins smiled, and nodded 
her head to Ryth, to encourage her. 

Well, the dear girl untied the string, and 
raised the cover, smiling gently all the time; for 
I spose Ruth was thinking of her mother and 
the children at home; and she thought that now 
she would have something, perhaps, to give them. 
On the top was a small parcel, which she un- 

folded, and out dropped a long green belt ribbin, 
that would have gone twice round Ruth’s slim 
waist. Next came a card, nearly a foot square, 
painted all round with every colored vine, and 
inside was rit these lines: 











She held ’em a minnit, in her hand; and all 
at once, the tears begun to run down her face. 
Decon Thatcher leaned over toward her, lookin’ 
dretful pious, and told her‘she mustn’t let her 
good fortune overcome her so. She must learn 
to bear prosperity as well as adversity, and they 
hadn’t done more’n their duty. Ruth didn’t say 
anything, but purty soon she got up, and went 
home, and the next week I heard she had gone 
to her uncle’s agin. 

Then a month and more past. People was 
wonderin’ how long Ruth was goin’ to stay away. 
The organ was played dretful bad at meetin’: it 
was Maria Spriggins that did it; and instead of 
followin’ her book, she was lookin’ over her 
shoulder at one of the young men in the quire, 
and flirtin’; she can use them eyes of her’n, I 
will say that for her, to set any fool of a man crazy. 
Even Decon Thatcher began to say we must have 
Ruth back, when, t’other day, news came that 
she was a-goin’ to be married, and who do you 
think to? Why to the young minister, down to 
Pelham, where her uncle lived. Hearin’ her play 
the organ there, he fell in love with her, right 
off. That was at this last visit to her uncle’s. 
He is so rich, this young minister—a Cambridge 
graduate, allers wears gloves and is a master- 
hand at Hebrew and Greek—that he doesn’t have 
to live on his salyry, but gives it all away to the 
poor. Ruth’s mother says it’s every word true, 
and the tears came into her eyes, as she told me— 
tears of joy—and I don’t wonder. 

When Ruth comes to live in the fine house her 
husband will give her, I wonder if she won’t 
sometimes think of the different ways she has 
been rewarded for playin’ the organ, here and 
there. But then, as Decon Thatcher said, t’other 
day, though he wasn’t alludin’ to Ruth, but to 
himself, I spose—‘‘a prophet never has honor in 
his own country,”’ Nor for the matter of that 
has an organ player. 




















BY EMILY 


costume for the street, of camel’ s-hair cloth, in 
dark blue or brown. Or it may be made of ‘‘ bour- 





ette,” which is the heavy mixed woolen fabric so 
popular this season, and to -be had at all prices, 
from twenty cents up to three or four dollars per 
yard. Our design has a demi-trained skirt, 
trimmed with a kilt plaiting seven inches deep. 
Above this is a flat band cut on the bias, and 
bound on both edges with plain material to match 
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We give, first, this month, a simple and stylish ; the skirt, and forms, in front, a rounded tablier, 
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and at the back one breadth of material is used, t 
and it forms a shawl, shaped and caught back t 
with a Breton band. This is bound and edged t 
with a bias band, like those above the kilting. g 
Plain cuirass bodice, with coat sleeves and stand- . 
ing color, closed with steel or smoke pear! buttons, : 
Sixteen yards of single width goods required t 
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We have here a dinner toilette of brown or 
black silk; but the design would be a charming 









either silk or cashmere. The tunic is fastened to 


one for a young lady in light blue or pink cash- 
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mere, and pretty for an evening. Itis a Princess; 
the fronts are cut long enough to admit of the 
festooning, which is fastened and kept in place 
on an under lining. The front and sides are 
ornamented by buttons, arranged as may be seen. 
From this seam and coming from under the front 
trimming there is some fullness, which extends 
to the back width, forming the train, which is 
trimmed with thirteen narrow ruffles, either 
gathered or plaited, but quite full. These are 
simply trimmed on the edge. Close-fitting coat 
sleeves, trimmed with a corresponding ruffle at 
the hand, headed by’a band and bow of ribbon 
to match, urn-over collar, lined with white, 
pale blue, or pink silk, in which case the ribbons 
will match the collar. A full ruche of Valen- 
cienne lace at the throat, and extending down 
the front of the dress to the waist, forming a 
cascade, making a very dressy toilette. A black 
silk, with different colored ribbons, so disposed, 


will be a very effective and useful toilette for : 
either dinner or evening. Six dozen buttons. } 


Seventeen to eighteen yards of twenty-seven inch 


silk will make this dress. For cashmere, ten : 


yards will be required. 





For a little girl of six, this Breton costume, 


eer ee 


is seen, there is first. a skirt bordered with two 
knife-plaitings, headed by the embroidered gal- 
{loon trimming. We give the front and back of the 
i jacket ; and the design is easily followed. It is 
worn over a plaited chemisette of muslin, which 


; is lined with flannel, to make it equally warm. 








Four dozen buttons, and four yards of gallcon 
will be required. Quantity of material. accord- 
ing to the size of the child. 

Something entirely new for a very young girl, 
has the yoke on the front of the pocket bodice, 
pointed, as on next page. The material is camel’s 
hair cloth—of a dark blue green—and the trim- 
mings are entirely of ribbed worsted braid and 
buttons. Nine rows of the braid trim the under- 
skirt. The tunic, which buttons diagonally, is 
finished by two rows of the braid. Three rows, 
placed perpendicularly in groups of the rows of 
braid, ornament the front and back of the jacket. 
The trimming on the back runs up to the neck. 
One row of braid edges the jacket. Cuffs and 
pockets are trimmed to match: Small turned 
down collar. This would. be a very suitable and 
youthful way of making up a mourning costume 
for a very young girl. The belt at the waist is 
made of the material, edged with braid. Four 





may be repeated with but little alteration. As 
Vou, LXXITI.—15. 


dozen yards of braid, two and a-half dozen but- 
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tons, seven to eight yards of' double width ma- } right silk band, and a crépe lisse frilling. Cuffy, 
terial. ; collars, edges of turiic, jacket, etc., are bound 
{ with the plain material, either silk or cashmere 
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Another walking costume is of myrtle green 

wodlen broche, trimmed with pipings and buttons ‘to match the knife-plaiting. Fourteen buttons, 
of ‘mazarine blue. The skirt is made with a ; fifteen yards of single width goods, and two and 
deriiitraih, bordered by a box-plaiting, and a a-half yards of cashmere, or five yards of silk 
doiible knife-plaiting of ‘silk or plain cashmere to ; for knife-plaiting and bindings. 

match. The tunic’ is draped*in front by being; The front and back of a Breton costume for a 
gathered on the front seam: The back is slightly ; little boy of from four to six years. Has the 
draped; forming shaw! ends, asin our first’ de- } Breton vest extending to the bottom of the skirt. 
sign. Tight-fitting jacket, with a double collar A kilt plaiting fills in the bottom of the’skirt at 
.(called'a Garrick collar), finished off with an up- > the back, where’ the coat part of the costume 
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ends. Embroidered galloon, and pearl sequins 
or buttons are used for the trimming. Dark 


3 blue, green, or brown ribbed flannels are much 


used for these dresses. Merino or camel’s-hair 
equally so. Seven dozen buttons or sequins, two 
and one-half yards galloon, three to four yards 
of flannel according to the size of the child. 

A breakfast sacque of blue or rose-colored 
flannel or cashmere. We give the back and front 
of it. It is trimmed with fine knife-plaitings of 
cashmere, edged with narrow Torchon lace. 
Torchon insertion heads the plaitings, and trims 
the back of the sacque as far as the waist. At 
the back, the trimming consists of a slightly 
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gathered flounce, as deep as the first plaiting, 
put on with a heading. A plaiting edged on both 
sides forms the trimming for the front, and 
stands up around the neck. A narrow Valen- 
dienne edge may be substituted for the Torchon 
at much less expense. 

A black silk skirt to be worn under a Princess 
polonaise, is trimmed in front with a double box- 
plaiting. The fan-shaped train has two rows of 
knife-plaiting, headed by a double one. A puff 
and plaiting to stand up, finishes the fan at the 
top, where it joins the narrow back width of the 
skirt, but this may be omitted, as the polonaise 
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is now so long as to entirely conceal all but the 
lower trimming of the skirt. 





Patterns of these ‘‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., oid be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M =. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 











street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and noi the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 





BORDER: EMBROIDERY ON NET. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








This border is intended for trimming veils, 
fichu, etc. The net is tacked on stiff paper, and 
the flowers are run on in floss silk, the design 
having previously been sketched on the paper. 


The outlines of the flowers are marked with 
filoselle of a contrasting color. The dots between 
are worked in satin stitch, and a line of double 
silk serves as a heading. 

















GARRICK PALETOT: 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Our Supplement for this month (which is folded 
in this number) is a full-size pattern for the 
Garrick paletot for a young girl, of which we give 
a view, front and back, above. 

This fashionable paletot will be worn by chil- 
dren of all ages, and will be found a most com- 
fortable garment. It can be made in a variety 
of material: cloth tweed, homespun, corduroy, 
reversible cloth, cashmere, flannel, can all be 
used. The style requires no trimming, save 
braid to bind with. 








my 
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Our paper pattern (see Supplement) consists 
of six pieces. 

No. 1. Har or Front. 

No. 2. Har or Back. 

No. 3, 4, 5. Tue Tourer Separate Capes, 

No. 6. Har or SLEEVE. 

It is buttoned down the front, and the back is 


joined as far as the step in the paper. The piece 


is laid over in a straight line, where it is orna- 
mented by a button. This Garrick paletot is the 


newest Paris style for children. 
(225) 























FOOT-STOOL: 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











This effective footstool is worked in coarse ; outer border consists of two rows of blue braid, 
wool on soldier’s cloth, but artistic serge may be } with a stripe of white serge in the centre; and 
used with equal advantage. The ground is dark } these rows are fastened down with coarse wool 
red cloth, anc the cover is octagon in shape. The } in two shades of green. On the blue braid the 
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long stitches are put in with coarse white wool, } centre of the footstool may be either braided or 
and the stars with fine white wool. The diamond } of brocaded silk, and the sides are plush of the 
in the centre of the white braid is put in with ; same color. The colors of the tassels are similar 
satin stitch, and covered with filoselle. The { to those of the embroidery. 





CLOCK FOR STOCKING. 











DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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have been made of it.. Coarse bobbinet or mos- 
quito netting are the kinds most used. Darn 
with linen floss, rather coarse. 





This is very eae? for filptal esha; toilet 
table covers, etc., ete, lined with blue or pink 
muslin. Summer jackets.and flounces for dresses 








INSERTION“ MEDIAVAL LACE. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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BABY’S EMBROIDERED BOOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, a very pretty and new design 
for a baby’s boot, embroidered. 

We give the boot and detail of embroidery, 
full size, for the toe. Our design is in pale blue 
cashmere lined with white flannel, and bound 
with white silk braid. The embroidery is also 
done in white. 











EMBROIDERIES FOR UNDER-LINEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, some very pretty and new de- { drawn out long, and worked round with overcast 
signs, for embroidering under-linen. The In-} stitch. The Squanrz is done in satin, overcast, 
SERTIONS are to be done with colored and white} and feather stitch. The Epainas are done in 
thread in chain, overcast and satin stitch. For} button-hole stitch and point russe, with white 
the v=) pattern button-hole stitch is ‘ and colored threads. 
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BABY’S UNDER-VEST—KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Materials three and one-half ounces split zephyr, 
or Saxon yarn, four medium sized steel knitting 
needles. 

Cast on one hundred and twenty stitches, and 
knit one row plain. 

First row: knit three, purl eight. Repeat. 
Second row: purl three, knit eight. Repeat. 
Third row: like first. Fourth row: like third. 
Fifth row: like first. Sixth row: like second. 
Repeat from the first row, decreasing one stitch 
after the thirty-fifth, and before the eighty-fifth 
stitch of every sixth row, after the twelfth row. 

After the forty-eighth row, divide the stitches 
into three; there should be twenty-seven on the 
first needle, fifty-four on the second, and twenty- 
seven on the last. Knit each needle separately. 
In the first and last needles, which form the 
front, knit twenty-seven rows, cast off twelve 
stitches on the inner side to form the hollow of 
the neck, knit six rows in the stitches that remain, 
and cast off. The other side is worked the same. 





For the back, knit thirty-three rows, and cast 
off. Sew up the shoulders with a needle threaded 
with wool, and finish the neck with a crochet- 
band, worked as follows: 

First row: one double into each stitch. Second 
row: one treble separated by one chain into each 
alternate stitch. 

For the sleeve cast on thirty stitches, knit 
twelve rows; to form the sleeves, increase one 
stitch at the beginning of every other row, until 
there are forty-five stitches on the needle; then 
cast off, join the sleeve with a needle threaded 
with wool, and join to the jacket. A crochet 
edge is worked round the bottom of the jacket 
and sleeves. 

First row: one treble five chain, one double 
into the second, pass over one stitch of the edge 
of jacket, one treble into the next. Repeat. 

A colored ribbon is threaded through the edging 
of the throat and sleeves. 





TRIMMING FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Point lace braid and point russe. Trace the 


design with point lace braid, and fill up with { 





chain, satin, and knotted stitch of colored wool. 
These are very new. 


(229) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. OvERWORK.—Beware, lest you let that miserable demon, 
Tue “Kerrie-prum” Fasuion.—The most fashionable } “0verwork,” invade your happy homes, and steal away your 
mode of entertainment, for the last year or two, has been } Pleasures, We know of women who sacrifice, to this spirit, 
the “Kettle-drum.” This is only another name for a recep- | all ease and enjoyment, not only for themselves, but for their 
tion, given in the afternoon, to which ladies go in bonnets, ‘ children and husband, who are alike made to feel that an 
and gentlemen in morning coats, and where the refreshments ; °Verworked body will show its resentment, in dull looks, 
are of the simplest kind, generally tea and coffee, or at most { *nappish words, and general misery. 
chocolate, with a few cakes. It is to be regarded, we think, { When we see so many directions about what women 
as @ great improvement. Hitherto entertainments have ; should do, we long to write a list of the many things they 
been too costly. In this latitude, especially, when a party ‘ might far better leave undone. Alas! too often having done 
was given, it used to be in the evening, and the expense of / all things, they find that, slowly, but surely, the happiness 
the supper, which was considered an indispensable feature, ‘ for which home was created, has vanished, that the sense of 
was a serious item, the plainest one involving chicken-salad, ; ©8¢ and being loved, which all long to feel, is lost; and that 
fried oysters, ice cream, etc., while at more elaborate ones ; the head of the house can only recount her many cares and 
were seen, in addition, terrapin, game, and every luxury of toils; and that the whole family is made to feel a sense of 
the season. This was sheer extravagance, even when people obligation that is, to say the least, uncomfortable. Work we 
were rich; and it was folly, if not worse, when they were ; ust, but let us keep it out of sight as far as possible, and 
not, The expense of these entertainments finally led to ? 2° needlessly talk of it. i at 
their almost total cessation. This was to be regretted, be- 
Taste CrorH Borper, ETc.—Most women who do much 
conse. people are always happier, nnd. geneenliz benlthice, ; work get a store of odds and ends of materials they are glad 


for a little harmless, social recreation. Women who stay at to-mabeuseiel: Wehuve gust soon a border to-a tabledioth 
lauiioee wane Prva a ues laa aera yaa ; in a style which can equally well be applied to brackets, ete, 
puntioulers, (ken a aiteahioniarumhiiten } It consisted of a series of rounds of different-colored cloths, 
b . ’ § eight inches in circumference, and worked on a design each 
ut women get relief from the dull tedium of housekeeping } differenit: of wiiite“and' colored‘ beads, ‘Thess’ circles es 
only in social intercourse. The introduction of the “ Kettle- } canine debi SactieQiandialen' and ben al od ly 0 haviashaas 
drum,” by enabling almost everybody to entertain, may, stitch in very silk all pS ype Se A pote = i 
coarse ’ 

} rei pays Slee, pete be grag This, laid on a dark ground and bordered with fringe, is 
simpler than formerly. We are glad to see all this, People most effective, and it is a style of work that can be applied 
‘ A ¢ to many things. A pretty table cloth, too, may be made, 

ought to go into society, not to eat, which used to be appar- 


ently the only object, but to talk, and to be otherwise agree- ; The contzs ioe — afi Weck eoth eth o bonslening anid 
ls W sack ole: on of red cloth, pinked out at the edges, the join hidden 


by a row of gold cord, tassels to match at either end, on 
this are appliqué eight figures, very deftly made in imitation 
of the Breton work. 


* ConNER OF TABLE CLoTH.—This design, given in the front 

of the number, though it looks complicated at first, is not 
really so. It is easy to produce it, being an application on 
cloth. The small squares, which are of a lighter shade than 
the foundation, are worked round with buttonhole stitches, 
taken at regular intervals, and not close together. The 
flowers ornamenting every square, likewise those in the 
border, are embroidered au passé. The trellis work, joining } 
the flowers to each other, is composed of silk braid. The 
edge of the cloth is first vandyked, and then pinked out. 


Fiowers From Featuers.—To those of our subscribers 
who live in the country, we would suggest that very pretty 
flowers may be made from feathers to be found in the farm- 
yard. The pure white ones have & beauty of their own, 
while the others, many of them, can be dyed to any shade 
required, and, when done, are useful for wearing in the hair, 
or for vases for the dinner or drawing-room. Hens, turkey, 
and pigeons’ feathers are all useful, especially the wing 
feathers of the latter. Flower wire, which is fine and sup- 

Irontne CREWEL Work.—The directions for ironing this { ple, green sewing silk, and white cotton will be required. 
are quite simple. Lay the work, face downward, on a thick } The feathers must be well secured to the wire with cotton, 
flannel, tightly stretched, taking care that the material, { and all the stems subsequently covered with green paper. 
whatever it is, is quite smooth ; place a damp cloth upon it, } We generally use some of the calyx stamens, etc., of old ar- 
andiron. If this does not make it smooth enough, iron again $ tificial flowers. 
without the cloth, but be careful the iron is not too hot. If } mo 
the work be done in a frame, iron before removing it. } To Wasn Book Mvusitns, Frc.—The following recipe 

—_ ’ may be used for lawn, book muslin dresses, fichus, etc. 

Wuen Hyacrntus have done flowering, cease to water 5 Boil two quarts of bran in water for half an hour, let it cool, 
them, and when the leaves have turned quite yellow, cut ; then strain it, and mix the liquor with the water in which 
them off, and take up the bulbs, and put them in coarse ‘ the things are to be washed. They will only require 
brown paper; keep them dry, and plant them in a garden ; rinsing, as the bran will stiffen them sufficiently. For col- 
in the autumn. { ored muslins, rice water is very good, as it helps to preserve 

cee ; the color; but, although it makes white muslins clear, it 

Tipy uv Java Canvas.—We give, in the front of the num- ‘ sometimes gives them a yellow tinge. When used, it should 
ber, printed in colors, a design, and an unusually effective { previously be boiled in the proportion of one pound of rice 
one for oa) Java canvas. ¢ to one gallon of water. No soap is required. 
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Qur PaincrpaL CLups.—We will send, at $1.70 each, four 

copies of the magazine for one year, and an extra copy as 

um, to the person getting up the club: or five copies, 
at $1.70 each, and both an extra copy of the megazine, and 
a copy of the “Angels of Christmas,” as premiums; all 
postage free. Or five copies, at $1,60 each,and an extra copy. 
as premium, for getting up the club: or six copies, at $1.60 
each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy 
of the “Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage 
free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as 
premium, for getting up the clab: or eight copies, at $1.50 
each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of 
the “Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage free. 
See the Prospectus, for these, as well as other clubs. No 
magazine gives as much for the money as this. 

Additions to clubs, we may add, can be made at the price 
paid by the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers 
are sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums, 
Always notify us, however, when such a@ second club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
be supplied. 

Ar Sixty Years,—A lady writes tous: “I had given up 
the idea of taking ‘ Peterson’ for 1878, but when I came to 
read the last number for 1877, I said to my husband I would 
rather do without my dinner, than without the magazine. 
Iam sixty years old, but I not only send this club for 1878, 
but have commenced to get up another for 1879.” While 
such women remain, neither “Peterson,” nor the nation, 
need fear anything. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—This little volume is the daintiest of books. 
Yet nothing could be too dainty for the poems it contains. 
The two complement each other, “like swan and shadow” 
moving together. As a prose writer, Mrs. Moulton has long 
been known to the public. But while in fiction she is 
principally distinguished for dramatic force, in poetry her 
characteristics are tenderness and pathos, to which we may 
add an occasional vein of profound sadness. Many of the 
verses, in the volume before us, have appeared in magazines 
and literary newspapers, and are, therefore, not unknown to 
general readers. They lose nothing, however, on a second 
perusal. We do not often quote, in reviewing books, but we 
need not apologize, we think, for quoting the following tender 
and delicate lines. 

“If on my grave the summer grass were growing, 

Or heedless winter winds across it blowing, 

Through joyous June or desolate December, 

How long, sweetheart, how long would you remember? 

How long, dear love, how long? 


“For brightest eyes would open to the summer, 
And sweetest smiles would greet the sweet new-comer, 
And on young lips grow kisses for the taking, 
When all the summer buds to bloom are breaking— 
How long, dear love, how long? 


“To the dim land where sad-eyed ghosts walk only, 
Where lips are cold, and waiting hearts are lonely, 
I would not call you from your youth’s warm blisses ; 
Fill up your glass, and cover it with kisses. 
How long, dear loye, how long? 


“Too gay, in June, you may be to regret me, 
And living lips may woo you to forget me; 
But, oh! sweetheart, I think you will remember 
When winds are weary in your life’s December— 
So long, dear love, so long!” 


One who can write like that, should write oftener, we 
think. Mrs. Moulton does an injustice to herself, in being 
80 chary of her poetry. 


Samantha at the Centennial. By “Josiah Allen’s Wife.” 
TUustrated, 1 vol,, 12mo, Hartford: American Publishing 
Company. The author of this volume is already favorably 
known to our readers, Like many others who have since 
achieved distinction, she made her first appearance before 
the public in this magazine. Like all successful writers she 
wrote from observation. Her pen had the flavor of real life, 
not of the library, or the school, Her letters from “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife” struck an entirely new vein. They professed 
¢ to give the views of a rather strong-minded woman, the wife 
of a well-to-do farmer, on matters and things in general, and 
afforded numerous graphic, though often satirical, descrip- 
tions of country life and manners, and of the eccentricities 
that crop up occasionally in secluded rural districts. The 
spelling of the epistles was frequently as humorous as the 
epistles themselves. Some of the characters, like Betsy 
§ Babbit, the Widow Doodle, Josiah Allen, and Samantha 
} herself, were quite original creations. The letters proved so 

popular, that they were collected into a volume, which, we 
understand, had a remarkably successful sale. The present 
work is a new series, from the same hand, chiefly devoted to 
a narrative of Samantha's visit to the Centennial, where she 
not only saw the ordinary sights, but interviewed General 
Grant, Dom Pedro, General Hawley, and other distinguished 
persons. Some of the sketches have already been published 
in “ Peterson ;” but most of them now appear in ‘print for 
the first time. We may add that the author does not flag in 
this new series: she is just as humorous as of old; and as 
the subjects are of more general interest, the result is an 
even livelier volume than before. The illustrations, pro- 
fusely scattered through the book, are quite spirited. If 
you wish for a hearty laugh, if you would read a witty work 
that is not the least bit malicious, buy “Samantha at the 
Centennial.” 

The Wolf at the Door. “No Name Series.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. The “No Name Series,” of which 
we have often spoken in these pages, has proved so popular, 
that the publishers continue to issue fresh additions to it, at 
the shortest possible intervals. The last one, prior to this, 
was “ Will Derbigh, Nobleman,” the scene of which was laid 
in Devonshire, England. To keep up the variety, we suppose, 
this story is located principally in Boston. This gives an 
; opportunity, apart from the interest of the plot itself, to hit 
off, with much spirit, some of the peculiarities of that “ Hub 
of the Universe.” The volume is neatly printed and bound, 
in a style to match the rest of the series. 

That Lover of Mine. By the author of “ That Girl of Mine.” 
1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The 
success of this anonymous author’s first venture led to a 
second attempt, which, on the whole, we regard as an im- 
provement on its predecessor. The character of the heroine, 
Phyllis Martyn, is so natural, is limned with such delicate, 
yet truthful touches, that we cannot avoid thinking it has 
been sketched from real life. 

Grey Abbey. By the author of “ Won in a Canter.” 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiacottd “ * y 
of the highly successful “Star 8° .cs.” The story is an 
English one, and opens in the N& Forest, at an old Eliza- 
bethan mansion, not far from Hy 4. The plot is full of 
incident. The description of the stec.4» chase is very vivid: 
here the author is at home. 

The Phantom Wedding. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This 
‘ is one of the most effective novels that Mrs. Southworth, 
$ dramatic as she always is, has ever written. It is printed 
{ neatly, and bound in morocco cloth, with full gilt back, 
4 making a very handsome volume for the centre-table. 

é Love and Duty. By Mrs. Hubbuck. 1 vol., 12mo. Phila- 
‘ delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Another of that popular 
$ “ Dollar Series,” which, for its price, is the best and cheapest 
{ issued anywhere. All the works in it are standard ones, 
‘ They are printed and bound uniformly, with great taste, 
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232 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 





DEPARTMENT, 


ETC. 











ARM-CHAIR. 


“Gets Berrer Every Year.”—A lady writes: “I wish to : 
say a word or two about the club I sent. Four of the club 
had never taken ‘ Peterson’ before, and they*had no idea they 
would like it so much; they can hardly wait for the next 
number; they are perfectly delighted with it. The pattern, 
sent with the January number, the coat bodice, fits to per- 
fection. Andoh! how much pleased I am with my premium 
engraving. 1 certainly shall continue to get up clubs for 
‘Peterson,’ for I know of no other magazine as good for the 
price; it is splendid; and i gets better every year.” This { 
seems to be, even more than ever before, the opinion this 
year, if we may judge by the great accessions of new sub- 
scribers. For 1878, we are printing more copies than all the 
lady’s books combined. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable { 


prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 


_ 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mepicat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. 111.—Ansintutum, Wormwoop. 


Artemisia Absinthium is found in the order composite, 
subtribe Anthemides, and is a plant hoary with a short 


te 

{ equal quantity of hoarhound and hops, and made into g 
¢ stew, the writer has been wont to employ it, and has seen it 
of most signal service in all these ailments, and can strongly 
recommend it in domestic practice. 

We introduce the following two species of artemisia, only 
because they are generally cultivated in our gardens, and 
perhaps the correct botanical names, with brief descriptions, 
will be interesting to many: ARTEMISIA VULGARIS, Com. 
mon Artemisia, or Mugwort.—Stem, two to four feet high, 
; branching, leafy, often purplish. Leaves, whitish- -tomentose 

¢ beneath, deeply pinnatifid, one to three inches long, segments 

often incised, one-half to two inches in length. Heads ot 
$ flowers ovoid, nodding, or finally erect in leafy, spreading, 
spicate panicles. Flowers in August. 

Mugwort was better known and more used by our grand- 
mothers, perhaps, for ailments peculiar to their sex, than it 

? is at the present day. It possesses the properties of a warm- 
‘ ing, stimulating, bitter cordial. The other species of this 
herb is one well-known to most of our lady friends in the 
‘country as “Old Man.” ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM—Death- 
hindering Artemisia, or Southern Wood.— This plant is 
minutely pubescent. Stems, shrub-like, two to four feet high, 
nearly simple, angular, leafy, numerous from the root, 
Leaves, half an inch to an inch and a-half long. Petioles, 
about half an inch long. Heads of flowers, hemispherical, 
nodding, numerous, in axillary racemes, forming a long, 
slender, leafy, racimose panicle. Flowers also in August, 





ETIQUETTE. 
Tue Eriquette ror Party Dress.—In our two preceding 
numbers, we have laid down the accepted rules for the eti- 





and rather dense silky pubescence. Stems two a four feet ; ; quette for morning-dress, street-dress, and dinner-dress. We 


high, numerous from the root, 
Leaves, bipinnatifid, half an inch to two inches long, with 





and b g above. ‘ now proceed to speak of the etiquette of evening-dress, party- 


dress, etc., etc. 


petioles about as long as the leaves. Heads of flowers hemi-{ For omall evening parties, dark woollen, or silk dresses, 
spherical, numerous and placed in leafy paniculate racemes. { may be worn; and if a silk under-skirt can be afforded, for 


This plant was dedicated to Artemis, the Diana of the { 


Greeks. 
Though a native of Europe, artemisia has become natu- 





the former, so much the better. Dresses, made of light 
cashmere, mohair, or of the inexpensive bunting, that was so 
popular last summer, are very charming for young girls, or 


ralized in the mountainous districts of New England, and is ; for young married women. These white, woollen dresses 


pretty generally cultivated in our gardens for its medicinal 
properties, and is known to all classes as wormwood, though 


fall in soft, becoming folds, and can be varied by trimmings 


; of different colored ribbons, black velvet, etc. Ribbons of 
a strict rendering of its botanical name would be disagreeable } 


two or three different colors, but of harmonious shades, run 
together, make these toilettes very dressy. White muslin 


The leaves and top branches are used in medicine, and } dresses are also pretty, but are rather too thin for our climate 
should be gathered in July and August, when the plant is § in winter, except at the South, unless they are arranged 
in flower. Wormwood has a strong odor, and an intensely : over silk. Our remarks, last month, about dinner-dresses, 


bitter taste, which it imparts to water and alcohol. 

It has been employed in medicine to some extent for 
thousands of years, and is highly tonic, and formerly pos- 
sessed great reputation in numerous complaints, attended 
with debility of the digestive organs. 


are equally appropriate for evening-dresses; the trains may 
be as long as an ambitious young girl can desire, and the 
dress as much trimmed as good taste will permit. 

For large evening partics, the dress should be light, if 


$ possible, as it helps to add brilliancy to the room, though 


A prescription calling for one ounce of Peruvian bark, { this is not obligatory. Silks, satins, and velvets are all worn 








one-fourth ounce of Virginia snakeroot, and one drachm of é as beautiful in color, as rich in trimming, as the purse of the 
salts of wormwood, constitutes what is known as the { wearer will allow. Even in evening parties the dress, cut 
“waterman’s cure for ague.” A pint of boiling water is ; low on the shoulders, is not always worn, thongh it usually 
added to these articles, and the whole is taken, during the } is, for many persons fear to make the change from the high 
intermission, in divided doses. A good anti-bilious purga- § to the low dress, lest they should catch cold; but, if the high 
tive should be taken the previous evening. Wormwood } dress is worn, it should be made as light-looking, and as 
possesses some anthelmintic properties, and is used to a ; “dressy” as possible. The head-dress may be as elaborate 
small extent, in domestic yun, he that purpose. But le becomingness will permit. 

since the chemist has obtained salt and Of course, every woman can adopt these general remarks 
active principle, derived from the Artemisia contra, which } ; to her toilette at any season of the year; it is only the ma- 
grows in Asia Minor, and other parts of the East—there is ; terial that is to be altered, not the rule. It is our desire to 
no occasion for mothers to drench their children with copious / give hints to suit all classes of our numerous readers. There 
infusions (teas) of bitter herbs. The herb, however, is fre- § is no reason why &@ woman, with a small income, should not 
quently and successfully used in the form of poultice or } ; be as well (that is as suitably) dressed in her cottage home, 
fermentation, moistened with vinegar, in cases of sprains ; { or in her third floor room, as the mistress, or daughters of 
and bruises, cold in the face, inflammation of the joints, { ‘ the large mansion, or the occupants of the fashionable board- 
soreness of the abdomen, etc., etc. When combined with an { ing-houses. 


> toaiel 
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nner 
This brings us to say something that is of more importance, ; are glad that they are no longer the fashion, though the 
perhaps, in the etiquette of dress, than anything we have ; goddess that rules women so despotically, will, perhaps, soon 
said before. We want our readers to take to heart that the } tire of the present artistic colors and patterns, and make us 
well-dressed woman never violates the following canons, in } all hideous with some new freak of dress. Under no circum- 
the art of dress. > stances, should a tall woman wear stripes, nor a short one 
To the woman of limited income we would say, “ purchase } plaids, or large figures; but the tall one may, with advan- 
the best in quality that your means will allow, provided it is in ; tage, appear in a small plaid; and the short, stout one in a 
good taste; but with a small income, the quieter in style the { dress with narrow stripes. If you are very short, do not 
better. To the richer woman we would say, “purchase as } think to add to your height by using an immoderately high 
good as you can, let the material and color be such as will } hat or bonnet, or by dressing your hair very high; in that 
become your use for it, your complexion, and your age; the 3 way, to a passing observer, you will place your face in the 
poorer ‘the material, the less trimmed let the article be.” } middle of your person; your height, from the chin up, will 
Above all, eschew cheap finery. Nothing gives a woman a be out of all proportion to the size of your body, The bon- 
more vulgar look than the flimsy dress, much more than half } net, or hat, or hair, may be moderately high, with great 
cotton, made with a train, that disgustingly laps up the 3 advantage, but never so much so as to make a person exclaim, - 
dust, over-be-ruffled; the hat or bonnet laden down with } “what a high hat, or how high she wears her hair.” 
poor feathers, or cheap flowers; the profusion of imitation § Neither, when rather high bonnets, hats, and hair-dressing 
jewelry, and the exaggerated style of wearing the hair. If } is the fashion, should a tall woman wear hat, bonnet, or hair 
you can only afford the gown, that is more than half cotton, } too low; she at once calls attention to her height, by being 
have it neatly and plainly made; take out your feathers and } different from other people; let all the head gear be moderate 
flowers, and tie a simple ribbon around your hat; and put } in height. 
only a sprig of your flower in it; leave off your jewelry, and The short woman should wear as few flounces as possible, 
dress your hair more nearly as nature intended it to be. Or } and no wide ones; these cut the figure; she may wear any- 
put the money that you would spend on the extra length of } thing that falls in folds, from the waist down, like kilt 
train and over-trimming into the quality of your dress, and ; plaits; and the less trimming she wears the better; the long, 








make it up more plainly. 





As we have before said, neatness is absolutely indispensible; } 
no soiled white petticoat, or untidy-looking stocking should } 
ever appear; nay! not only not appear, but not be worn. 
The true lady owes so much to her own self-respect, that her } 
under-clothes will always be clean and whole, though they } 
may be made of the coarsest material, and in the plainest ; 
manner. 

Never follow an ugly fashion, because it is the fashion. } 
Last spring, we cautioned our readers as to the unbecoming- 
ness of the new mandarin color for blondes. The orange 
and various shades of yellow, that were so becoming to bru- 
nettes, utterly destroyed the loveliest complexion that ever } 
blonde had. But blue-eyed, fair-haired girls of sixteen con- 
stantly donned the bonnet, trimmed with mandarin orange, 
or some other trying shade of yellow, and looked like a 
sallow woman of forty in consequence. And the brunette, 
who goes into ecstasies over such “a love of a silk” of light } 
blue, only ddies her plexion, whereas, if she wore 
decided and rich colors, her brown tints would be infinitely } 
deepened, and the richness of the whole be perfectly harmo- } 
nious. No dressing will turn the brunette into the blonde, 
or vice-versa; therefore, let each one wear only what will 
make the most and best of her beauty, or peculiar style. 
The brunette can wear the various shades of red, scarlet 
especially, orange, and all the tints of yellow, white, | 








black; but the latter should, if possible, be lighted up by 
some shade of yellow, or red, as trimming. White is very 
becoming to most brunett The blondes have a greater 
range to select from. Light blue is unusually becoming to } 
them, especialiy to those who have brown tints in their 
hair; those who have a great deal of color, can wear applo- } 
green, or any of the light, delicate tints of green, with the 
greatest advantage; whilst the flaxen-haired woman looks } 
well in blue, and especially a soft pink; the woman, with 
de@p, auburn hair, approaching to red, should wear blue, 
green, purple, or brown, and the “ yellow-haired lassie” looks 
best in blue. Black or white are, as a rule, becoming to all 
the complexions that accompany these colors of hair; but, if } 
the complexion is “muddy,” then white is trying. The 
many shades of dark greens, olives, browns, greys, etc., etc., 
that are too numerous to mention, can, as a rule, be worn 
equally well by all complexions. A little experience will 
s00n cultivate a womau’s eye so that she will be “a law unto 
herself,” as to the colors she can wear. 

Large, sprawling figures, wide stripes, and big plaids are 
never becoming to any figure, and are very inartistic; we 














> plain sacques, now worn, are very becoming to her. But 
the tall woman can easily carry off more trimming. Deep 
flounces and ruffles are her privilege. And her sacques may 
have more open sleeves, larger collars, etc., etc. 

The high heels, that have been worn so long, have ruined 
the graceful walk of our women. Instead of having the 
free, springy step of the young Diana, we go toddling about, 


; like Chimese women; the pointed, high heel throws the 


whole weight on to the ball of the foot, and we have only a 
narrow point to rest the heel on; if the instep looks better, 
it is at the expense of the toes, which are cramped into pro- 
truding, gouty-looking bunches, and bunions are almost the 
invariable result. The heel of a boot should never be very 
high, and it should always be square; the soles should be 
moderately broad, the upper well-fitting, and then our women 
will once again walk well. 

Having now disposed of the etiquette of dress, so generally 
neglected in all articles on etiquette, but, after all, so very 
important, we shall proceed, in future articles, to speak of 
invitations, party-giving, dinners, dances, introductions, etc., 
etc., in short, of all matters pertaining io etiquette. 





SOCIAL ART. 


A Cuart Asovur Fans.—Recently, in New York city, a 
Loan Exhibition was held, at the Academy of Design. 
Many very choice and costly articles were lent by their 
owners, but the most noticeable features were the rare old 
lace and beautiful fans. We have, at various times, spoken of 
laces. We take this occasion to chat, for a moment or two, 
about fans. 

The fan is older than history. India and Assyria furnish 
the earliest examples of the use of the fan, but China and Japan 
have kept it in use from a time quite past reckoning. To this 
day these countries supply the world with fans at such a price 
as to defy competition, for Canton furnishes them at two 
cents a dozen, while the cheapest French fans cost nearly a 
cent apiece, and, of course, the preference is seen in the 
enormous numbers brought to this country every year. The 
Japanese fans especially are often marvels of color, and even 
at the same price, therefore, would be preferable to the 
French. 

A competetive exhibition of fans was held, at the South 
Kensington Museum, in London, in 1871, under the special 
patronage of Queen Victoria, with a prize ef two thousand 
dollars offered by the Queen for the best fan. The show of 
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fans thus brought together included fans from Egypt and 
Turkey, from Mexico and the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
and, of course, from all the stores of old and new gathered 
together in private and in public collections. The place of 
honor was awarded to'a fan belonging to thé Queen of Eng- 
land, once the property of Louis XIV. and of Marie Antoinette. 
Indeed, in the midst of the extravagance of that period, the fan 
makers found a profitable livelihood. But during the trouble- 
some times of the French Revolution, the poor fan makers 
were sorely puzzled to keep their wares up to the latest po- 
litical changes. Then followed a long period of dullness, and 
fans for years gave way to reticules of bags as ornaments for 
ladies. But at last the help of some famous French artists 


sary), and powdered sweet herbs; stir until quite hot, then 
add, off the fire, the yolks of two eggs. Let the mixturg 
cool, fashion it into cakes, egg and’ breadcrumb them, ang 
fry toa golden brown. Mix in a saucepan orie-half ounog 
of butter and one-half ounce of flour; add by degrees a sinalf’ 
bottle of conserve de tomiates and a small quantity of stick, 
boil it up, put the sauce in the middle of the dish, the meat 
cakes round, and serve very hot. 
VEGETABLES. 

Stewed.—Take the outer leaves off a well-washed 
cabbage, cut it into quarters, and put it into a stewpan with’ 
sufficient stock to cover it, and with a bundle of sweet herby 
tied together, some whole pepper and salt to taste; let the 

bbage simmer until done, strain off the gravy, have ready 





reéstablished the old trade, and now both the facture 
for sale and the collection of fine examples are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

In 1861, a sale took place in Paris of a collection that 
numbered three hundred and fifty fans and ‘two hundred 
and three unmounted sketches, etc., and the names of 
queens, duchesses, countesses, of Rothschilds, and other 
princes of finance, show that the collectors of to-day are not 
likely to be less extravagant than those of earlier days. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@-Lvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Browning for Sowp.—Put some brown sugar in a heated 
skillet, and let it brown a little; to each tablespoon of 
sugar, put one cup of water; let it boil. Stir in the soup a 
short time before serving. 

Stock for White Soup.—A knuckle of veal is best, but a piece 
of neck will do. Cut all the fat off a pound of ham; put it 
and the veal ina pot, one and a-half pints of cold water to 
@ pound of meat; skim the soup while it boils; put in one 
ounce of salt, three onions, three carrots, one teaspoon of 
whole pepper, two blades of mace; boil for six hours; let it 
simmer slowly. Cover the vessel it is to be kept in, and set 
in a cool place. 

Veal Soup.—Take two pounds veal and one gallon of water ; 
let it boil until tender; add pot marjoram, thyme, chopped 
onions, pepper and salt. To brown it, take a tablespoon of 
butter, and two of flour; mix with a little of the broth; roll 
the butter in the flour, and let it stew in the broth; then 
add to the soup. Just before serving, add a wine-glass of 
wine, a few cloves, spice, and cayenne pepper. Cut and 
slice three hard boiled eggs. 

MEATS, 

Lamb Pie—Make it of the loin, neck, or breast. The 
breast of house-lamb is one of the most delicate things that 
can be eaten. It should be very lightly seasoned with 
pepper and salt, the bone taken out, but not the gristle, and 
asmall quantity of jelly gravy be put in hot; but the pie 
should not be cut till cold. Put in two spoonfuls of water 
before baking. Grass-lamb makes an excellent pie, and may 
either be boned or not; but not to bone it is, perhaps, the 
best. Season with only pepper and salt. Put in two spoon- 
fuls of gravy when it is taken out’ of the oven. 

French Beefsteak—Cut the steaks a finger’s thickness, from 
& fillet of beef; season with pepper and salt, and dip them 
in melted fresh butter; lay them on a heated gridiron, and 
broil them over hot coals; have parsley and butter chopped, 
and put in the middle of the dish, round which you lay the 
steaks, and dip them in it. Serve them with the squeeze of 
4@ lemon over them. 

Meat Cakes.—Take any kind of underdone meat, and mince 
it up very finely with any remnants of tongue or ham. 
Take oné-quarter pound of this mixture and two ounces of 
mashed potatoes; mix well. Melt a pfeco of butter in a 
swacepan ; add the mince; season with pepper, salt (if neces- 








some slices of bread fried in dripping, dish with the cabbage 
on the fried bread, and some of the gravy poured over. 

Salad Dressing of Raw Fgg.—Take the volks of two eggs: 
mix with half teaspoon of mustard ; stir in two tablespoon 
of vinegar, and then gradually mix in sweet olive oil ao 
; cording to taste. The more oil that is added, the stiffer the 
dressing. Put in the oil very slowly, and stir rapidly, 
always the same way. Add the salt last, as it will sometimes 
curdle the dressing if put in with the other ingredients, 

Potato Cakes—Take mashed potatoes, flour, a little salt, 
and melted butter (to make them sweet, add a little pow- 
dered loaf sugar), mix with just enough milk to make the 
paste stiff enough to roll, make it the size and thickness of 
a muffin, and bake quickly. 

DESSERTS. 

Cheap Puddings—Take quarter pound of breadcrumbs, 
quarter pound of dripping, two ounces of jam or any mar- 
malade, quarter pound of sugar, and a couple of eggs. Mix 
the dripping and breadcrumbs, then stir in the other ingre- 
dients, and mix well together, and lastly add the eggs beaten 
toafroth. Put the mixture in a greased basin, tie it down 
with a floured cloth, and boil for two hours. (2) Take 
quarter pound of chopped suet or dripping, mix it with half 
pound of flour, quarter pound of brown sugar, and a small 
tablespoonful of grated ginger; stir all together, put the 
mixture into a greased basin, tie it down, and boil for three 
hours. (3) Take two ounces each of suet, currants, and 











raisins, one ounce of flour, three ounces of breadcrumbs, one 
tablespoonful of molasses, quarter pint of milk. Mix well, 
and boil for two hours. (4) Make some paste with dripping, 
cover the bottom and sides of a pie dish with the paste, pour 
over it some molasses, add a little lemon juice and grated 
ginger, then put another layer of paste, lemon juice, and 
ginger, and’so on until the dish is full, cover with paste, and 
bake an hour. 
SANITARY. 

To Remove Warts.—Take a small piece of raw beef, steep 
it all night in vinegar, cut as much from it as will cover the 
wart, and tie it on it; if the excresence is on the forehead, 
fasten it on with strips of sticking-plaster. It may be re 
moved in the day and put on every night. In one fortnight 
the wart will die and peel off. The same prescription will 
cure corns. 

To Remove Moles.—Take a stick of nitrate of silver, 
moisten the stick—very slightly is sufficient—touch the 
mole once, and it will turn black. Do not interfere with it 
while sore; it will dry up and fall off. If it does not come 
off clean enough the first time, repeat the operation. 

Beef Tea.—Beefsteak or any lean part of the meat will 


make good beef tea. For one pint take one pound of lean 


beef, remove any fat or gristle, cut the meat in pieces, and 
put itn a stone jar with one pint of cold water. Tie down 
the jar, and put it in the oven for two or three hours. Then 
pour off the beef tea, and with blotting paper take off all 
the fat. For quick beef: tea, cut up and remove the fat from 
one pound of beef, put it in a stewpan over the fire for five 
minutes, keeping the lid on; then add one pint of hot 
water, and simmer twenty minutes, 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECIPE. 

Cement to Mend China—Take a very thick solution of 
gum-arabio, and stir into it plaster of Paris, until’ the mix- 
ture is of proper consistency. Apply it with a brush to the 
fractured edges of the chinaware, and stick them together. 
In a few days it will be impossible to break the article in tho 
sime place: The whitenes#-of the cement renders it doubly 


valuable. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH 

Fie. 1.—Wa.Lkine-Dress oF Buve Camen’s-Hatrn WITH A 
Faint Srxire; the under-skirt has a plain bias piece cut in 
“fattlements,” and piped under which is a knife-plaiting of 
silk of the color of the dress; the upper skirt is trimmed in 
the same way, the trimming extending from the throat 
down the front and around the entire skirt; white felt 
bonnet trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fie. u.—Cargiacr-Dress or Wtnt-Cororep S11x; the 
skirt is trimmed with one deep scant flounce headed by two 
puffings of the silk ; the sacque is of figured almond-colored 
doth, made long and trimmed with fur; the pocket and 
trimmings of the cuffs is of silk; almond-colored felt 
bonnet, with a band and binding of brown velvet, and 
trimmed with wine-colored ribbons. 

Fic. 11.—W a k1ne-Dress oF EMERALD GREEN BoureETTE ; 
the skirt and close-fitting jacket is trimmed with a narrow 
band of velvet of a darker shade of green; bonnet of dark 
green felt trimmed with dark green velvet, and a greenish 
yellow silk. 

Fic. rv.—CarrraGE-Dress of fawn-colored silk, embossed 
with brown velvet; the sleeves and side panels of the dress 
aré of dark brown silk; the coat basque is simply corded ; 
the skirt is fastened back with large bows and ends of dark 
brown ribbon. Bonnet witha fawn-colored velvet front and 
dark brown velvet crown, trimmed with fawn-colored feathers 
and pink flowers; pink gauze strings, which tie in front, 
across the back of the bonnet. 

Fic. v.—Cuitp’s Coat of blue cashmere, with a small 
cape; the cape and coat are trimmed with a bias band of 
white silk. White felt hat trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. vi.—WaALktNnG-Dress or Grey CAMEL’s-Harr; the 
under-skirt is of silk of the same color, with two plaited 
ruffles; the dress is quite plain in front, and is fastened at 
the sides with buttons; the back and train is of the princess 
shape, with a kilt-plaiting set on below the waist, and not 
reaching to the bottom of the train; small fichu of the 
camel’s-hair edged with a knife-plaiting of the silk; grey 
felt hat trimmed with a wide band of black velvet and 
large pearl buckle. 

Fic. vit.—Wrap For Sprin@ ror A Youne Grex; it is of 
Diack silk, made to follow the outlines of the figure, and is 
trimmed around the bottom with a narrow bias band piped 
on either edge; it is cut open in front and has narrow revers, 
which are scalloped and piped, and it buttons diagonally 
down the front; chemisette and tie of light blue foulard; 
straw hat faced with light blue and blue gauze veil. The 
front of the dress is kilt-plaited. 

Fia. vitt.—Spring WRAP or Dark Bive AND Dark GREEN 
Praip CasHMERE; this wrap is made in a loose sacque 
pattern, and has two deep capes which are untrimmed, but 
there is a broad barid of colored galloon near the bottom of 
the sacque. Dress of black silk, the front kilt-plaited. 
Bonnet of black straw trimmed with dark blue and dark 
green ribbons. 

Fic. 1x AND X.—Front anp Back or a Bivr Serer Cos- 
tome; the skirt, which is demi-long, is trimmed with a 
vandyked band Whilch falls oVer 4 silk plaiting; and there is 
& wide silk band above the row of serge vandykes; the 
tunic opens below the knees; with the fronts turned back, 


arid faced with silk and fastetied with large buttons; at the 
baek the polotiaise, which is long.and is slightly looped up, 
has the sides turned back and faced with silk. In the figtre 
which présents the front view of the skirt, the entire dress is 
in the princess style, and the cufrass waist is simulated by 
these pipings of silk, the broad collar is also finished with a 
piping of silk, and the dress is of the princess shape in the 
back. In the second figure; while the skirt is made precisely 
like that in the figure just described, there is a tight-fitting 
jacket, and the collar, pockets and trimming are of blue 
embossed velvet ; either style is equally beautiful. 

Fis. x1. aND xi1—Back aND Fronr or a WALKING- 
Dress or Licht Brown Camet’s-Hatr, trimmed with dark 
brown velvet; the plaitinig’ at the bottom of the skirt is of 
brown silk. The upper dress-and dolman sacque are of the 
light brown camel’s-hair, Dark brown felt bonnet with 
lighter brown plumes, 

Gexrrat Remarks.—We give, also, some of the new 
style collars and cuffs. The pierrot collar and cuff is made 
of fine thin lawn, and trimmed with Torchon lace. A nar- 
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rower bow of similar lace forms an upright frill around the 
neck. The dainty breakfast cap is of crépe lisse, and trimmed 
with blue chenille gauze. The second collar is formed of 
soft pink silk, with three frills of plaited crépe lisse, and is 
fastened in front by a pink bow. Deep crépe lisse ruffles at 
the hand. 

The bonnet is of black straw, trimmed with black velvet, 
and with a stiff yellow wing and feathers. The hat is of 
grey felt, trimimed with black velvet and gay wings. 

The new spring colors are only of different tints from 
those worn last spring, and are of the lighter shade of the 
same colors worn during the winter. For street wear, 
shades of greys, light browns, almend and fawn colors, and 
cool looking greens will be the favorites. Blue combined 
with moss green is very popular. 

Short skirts are slowly making their way for walking- 
dresses, but the long skirt is so graceful, that ladies will not 
abandon it sooner than they can help. Skirts still cling 
uncomfortably close to the person, and as yet the long 
princess dress is the favorite, though we have seen one or 
two French dresses, that were gathered at the back, below 
the waist, and with two or three rows of gathers, thus 
giving the flat look now so necessary, but still the inno- 
vation has begun, and perhaps, ina year’s time, we will see 
the skirt full at the waist again. 

No change has taken place in the make of sacques. Those 
for dressy home wear, are generally open in front. 

SacqveEs are not so long as they were a year ago, and are 
not quite tight-fitting; those with vest fronts are very 
popular. The Garrick cape is worn over dresses on the 
street, thus taking away from the very plain look of the 
princess dress, and giving it more the appearance of an out- 
of-door dress, 

Bonnets still retain the winter shapes, and the styles 
were so numerous that it will be almost impossible to find a 
new Variety. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Watktne-Dress FoR A Youne Grr; the under- 
dress is trimmed with a broad plaiting of dark green silk. 
The over-dress is of green bowrette, made in the polonaise 
style, buttoned down the front, atid has a collar, and a fichu 
trimming of darker green velvet. Grey hat trimmed with 
dark green velvet. 

Fia. 1.—Watkrne-Dress ror a Youne Grex; the under- 
skirt is of black silk. The over~diress is of light grey striped 
woolen material. It has a round close-fitting apron front, 
and two square ends at the back, with two deep circular 
capes, the whole of which is trimmed with very broad Ier- 
cules or military braid. Grey felt hat trimmed with black 
velvet, a steel buckle, and a red wing. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 








John Wanamaker 
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a day SURE made by Agents selling our 
Chromos, Crayons, gars & Chromo Cards. 
125 samples, worth $5, sent, post-paid, for 


$10 2 $25 


Tilustrated Catalogue FREE, 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. Established 1830, 


85 cents. 





Compound Oxygen Treatment 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Indorsed by T. 8. Arthur, editor of Home Magazine, Hon. 
Wm. D, Kelly, M.C. and man ps tr a of our well-known and 
best citizens, Send for our Brochure, 140 pp. mailed free. 
G. R. Starkey, A.M. M.D. STARKEY & PALEN, 

G. E. Palen, Ph.B. M.D, 1112 Grmarp Srreer, Phila. Pa. 





1878, 







DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower, 
and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every GAR- 
DEN REQUISITE. Beautifull 
Mailed free. 





1878, 







Illustrated. 180 pages, 
714 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 
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FLOWER SEEDS. 


Ten varieties in separate packages fer 25c., post-paid. = 
choice Roses, securely packed fur $1, post-paid. Elegan’ 
Illustrated Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, pint 


bulbs, etc., mailed free to all. It will pay you to sen 


for it, 


BENSON, BURPEE & 00., 
223 Church St., Philadelphia, 
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$1.00. Send for Book and ples, Free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., proprietors, Burlington, Vs, 
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PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 





“PETERSON’'S” GREAT OFFER. 





It is the custom of “ Prrerson’s MaGazine,” as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, A PREMIUM 
PLATE, in order to reward persons getting up clubs. These plates are executed in the highest style of art, at an original 


cost of from 


ONE THOUSAND TO TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


“ Peterson” having kept up this practice for many years has now an unrivalled selection of such engravings, 
For 1878, an entirely new one, “ The “ ANGELS or CunisTMAs,” (size 24 inches by 20,) has been engraved ; but as some 
may prefer one of those of former years, we offer, in its stead, when desired, either of the following, viz.: 


The Surrender of Cornwallis, ° . 
Washington’s Adieu to His Generals, . 
Bunyan on Trial, . © . + 
Bunyan in Jail, . 


Washington’s First naeneew with His Wife, 


The Star of Bethlehem, ° 

**Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” 
Washington in Trenton, 
Bessie’s Birth-Day, . ° 
Christ Weeping over pL ° 


Not Lost but Gone Before, . 
Christmas Morning, . ° 


N. B—Any subscriber to “ Peterson,” but no one else, can have either of these engravings by remitting fifty cents, which 
s the mere cost of printing and paper. 
Always =; when remitting, which plate you wish. 
Address, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 





(27 — ad 20) 


R J (27 20) 
: ~ (a7 = 20) 
A . (27 “ & 20) 
i : (24 “ 20) 
° a (24 “ 16) 
6 e (24 oe “ 16) 
‘ ‘ (24 “ 16) 
a . (24 “ 16) 
2 ‘ (24 “ 16) 
_ » (24 “ 16) 
é 4 (24 “ “ 20) 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pas 
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NES. PRTERSONS ; MABAZINE. 
THE PARK GATE 





